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NOTE SUBMITTING THE ACCOMPANYING 
REPORT 

At the meeting of the New England History Teach- 
ers' Association held in Boston, April 21, 1900, it was 
voted, on motion of Professor H. D. Foster of Dart- 
mouth College, " that the Council appoint a committee 
of six to prepare and submit to this association (with a 
view to eventual adoption by the New England col- 
leges as a basis for their entrance requirements) a 
report on practical methods of teaching history, with 
such topical outlines, references, and bibliographies as 
shall help teachers to put into operation such sugges- 
tions for reform in history teaching as may be applicable 
to the conditions in the secondary schools." 

The committee was made up of Herbert D. Foster 
of Dartmouth College, B. Perrin of Yale University, 
Elizabeth K. Kendall of Wellesley College, Edwin A. 
Start, then of Tufts College, Ernest F. Henderson and 
Walter H. Gushing of the Medford High School. The 
committee afterwards organized by appointing Professor 
Foster chairman, Professor Start secretary, and the 
following sub-committees : ancient history. Professor 
Perrin; mediaeval and modern European history. Pro- 
fessor Start and Dr. Henderson ; English history. Pro- 
fessor Kendall; American history. Professor Foster and 
Mr. Gushing. The report of the committee tsvks^'s. *^^ 
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4 Note submitting the Report 

form of a manual for teachers, containing a syllabus 
and commentary, the ultimate object being the publi- 
cation, when it shall have received the full approval of 
the Association, of a small volume to embody an intro- 
duction dealing with methods, material, etc., and a 
systematic syllabus of topical outlines and references, 
covering each of the fields proposed in the four-year 
programme of the Committee of Seven ; the whole to 
make a compact and practical teachers* manual, not 
competing with other books, but making and filling its 
own place. It is also intended that the topics and 
references for each of the four courses shall be printed 
in a separate pamphlet for the' use of pupils. A pre- 
liminary report was presented to the Association at its 
April meeting, 1901, and on motion of Professor Mac- 
donald of Bowdoin College the committee was instructed 
to publish by September i as much of the report as 
would show the character and plan, with examples of 
the syllabus to be tested by the members of the Asso- 
ciation ; this printed report to be delivered at once to 
members, in order that it might be thoroughly studied 
and acted upon at the October meeting. In accordance 
with these instructions the appended report has been 
printed by arrangement with D. C. Heath & Company, 
and is herewith submitted to the Association. It con- 
tains the general introduction, with the special intro- 
ductions and earlier parts of the syllabus for three of 
the four fields. It was not practicable to submit any 
of the syllabus in ancient history at this time. It may 
be said of that section that it will follow the general 
lines of the others, with only such differences in detail 
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as the special requirement of the field may dictate. 
The method and purpose of the whole report is ex- 
plained in the general introduction. 

It may be added that the work of the committee 
relates itself very closely to the question of preparation 
for college under the new entrance requirements, which 
are gradually becoming established as the standard of 
history work in the secondary schools of New England. 
Teachers feel the need of a manual to guide them in 
the course intended by those colleges which have ad- 
hered to the new requirements and have thereby estab- 
lished a new standard of preparation in history. Some 
of these colleges, notably Harvard with its large con- 
stituency, contemplated the preparation of such man- 
uals for their own special needs. It was seen, however, 
that the situation could be met better by a cooperative 
manual, representing the best thought of this Associa- 
tion, which may fairly claim to be representative of the 
history teachers of New England in both school and 
college. 

At the meeting of the Association last October the 
chairman of the Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements, who is also a member of this committee, 
presented a review of the history of the movement for 
more rational and effective college entrance require- 
ments and for correspondingly improved methods of 
teaching in the secondary schools. That report, con- 
tained in No. 5 of the Publications of the Association, 
was prepared to lead up to the forthcoming report of 
the present committee, and may be considered a logical 
introduction to it. 
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The report herewith submitted is necessarily incom- 
plete. It is intended to illustrate the scope, plan, and 
method of the syllabus proposed by the committee. It 
has been found impracticable to prepare a section of 
the outline for ancient history, and some of the details, 
such as bibliographical notices, are wanting in other 
portions. We believe, however, that there is in this 
pamphlet a basis for the judgment of the Association 
and for a practical test, and we hope that the frank and 
full criticism of the Association will enable us to per- 
fect our task along the lines here laid down. 

The report is respectfully submitted by the committee, 

HERBERT D. FOSTER, Chairman, 

ELIZABETH K. KENDALL. 

B. PERRIN. 

ERNEST F. HENDERSON. 

WALTER H. GUSHING. 

EDWIN A. START, Secretary. 

Boston, August 2, 1901. 



HISTORY SYLLABUS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

I. SPIRIT AND PURPOSE OF THE SYLLABUS 

Active thought and experimentation with material 
and methods during several years in the field of history 
teaching have opened a maze of possibilities which need 
to be formulated and organized in order that the best 
results of the experience of many teachers may be 
made tangible and brought into general use in second- 
ary schools. This volume, with the allied pamphlets 
for pupils, issued under the auspices of an association 
of history teachers, is intended to meet this need. It is 
not offered as a final word, but must be subject to 
revision from time to time as new stages of the inevitable 
progress in history teaching are attained. Its merit is 
not in its originality, but in the fact that it gives a 
definite application of the work of previous committees 
of this and other associations, and in particular of the 
recommendations of the New England Associations 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools (1895), of the 
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8 History Syllabus for Secondary Schools 

Columbia Conference of 1896, and of the Committee of 
Seven of the American Historical Association. It has 
been prepared with the cooperation of many teachers. 

A large amount of valuable work has been done by 
history teachers in the study of actual conditions and 
the putting forth of tentative theories and suggestions, 
and many practical results have been attained. If, 
then, we organize these results in a w^orking plan, shall 
we not be so much nearer the attainment of the benefi- 
cent purpose contemplated when the new entrance re- 
quirements were first proposed, and so much nearer a 
sympathetic organization of the study of history in our 
schools, not according to a rigid system, but in harmony 
with a comprehensible idea, — namely, the development 
of the historic understanding in the young people who 
attend those schools ? 

The working material of this guide is embodied in a 
syllabus for each of the four courses recommended by 
the Committee of Seven ; this syllabus being accom- 
panied by a set of special topics for individual and 
more detailed work by the pupil, and by carefully 
selected references to elementary, fuller, and source 
materials. This syllabus is intended to be used as an 
outline guide by both teacher and pupil, and as a 
guide in the preparation of examination papers by 
the colleges. It is hoped that the colleges will con- 
sent to include in their questions each year a certain 
number of the special topics in the syllabus, thus 
securing for the schools some of the advantage ac- 
companying work with a practical incentive. The 
syllabus for the teacher will be accompanied by helpful 
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practical suggestions, the intent of which will be to put 
in the hands of each teacher the tested results of the 
best experience of many, and make specific applications 
at definite points of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Seven and others. On the other hand, it is 
not intended to prescribe any uniform system or to 
trespass in any way upon the prerogatives of the indi- 
vidual teacher. We do not want uniformity of teach- 
ing, but we do need uniformity of courses and a 
common policy in accord with the best methods of 
our day. 

The object to be kept constantly in mind is the indi- 
cation of a practical course that will meet the new col- 
lege entrance requirements ; the development at the 
same time of courses that may be pursued with equal 
profit by the student who is not to have the advantage 
of a college course ; and finally, the definite formulation 
on a working basis of the fair demands of the teachers 
of history for the recognition of the subject in the 
schools. 

The syllabus will offer a convenient modus vivendi 
between the schools and colleges on the examination 
question that may be acceptable and welcome to both. 
The colleges will be asked to specify a number of 
broad and comprehensive topics, from the list accom- 
panying the syllabus, questions upon which shall 
each year constitute a part of the examination, just 
as certain books are now specified for examination 
in the department of English, in order that the pupil 
now beginning his preparation m the secondary school 
may prepare on the basis of the examination for college 
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which he may take four or five years hence. The 
object of this is to enable the pupil to show his power 
of clear and concise expression and grasp of a definite 
subject. These papers may be made to do double duty 
in the departments of English and History. 



II. THE PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF SEVEN 

Because of the weight attaching to the opinions of 
the authors of the report of the Committee of Seven 
of the American Historical Association, and the long 
and careful study given by them to the question of 
history in secondary schools, the present volume is 
in a sense an illustration, elucidation, and practical 
application of that invaluable report. The principal 
recommendations which are accepted and followed in 
this syllabus are briefly summarized below. 

History should be a continuous study over a period 
of four years, and, except in rare cases, should be given 
at least three periods a week. "The acceptance of a 
two-hour course in history for entrance to college" is 
not approved. For the four-year course the following 
periods in the order here given are recommended : — 

(i) Ancient History, with special reference to Greek 
and Roman history, but including a short survey of the 
more ancient nations and closing about 800 a.d. 

(2) Mediaeval and Modern European History, from 
the close of the first period to the present time. 

(3) English History. 

(4) American History and Civil Government. 
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If only three years can be given to historical work, 
an omission of one of the fields is better than a conden- 
sation of the whole. If, however, it is necessary to 
combine two years* work into one, the committee advises 
either (i) combine English and American, or (2) teach 
English History so as to include the more important 
features of mediaeval and modern European history. 
The committee cannot, however, strongly recommend 
courses covering the whole field in less than four years. 

With reference to methods of instruction, the Com- 
mittee of Seven offers the following general sugges- 
tions : — 

(i) The teacher in most cases should use a text-book, 
as the topical method alone will, in a majority of cases, 
result in the pupils having unconnected information. 

(2) Material outside the text-book should be used in 
all branches and in all years of historical study. 

(3) Something in the way of written work should be 
done in every year, but teachers should take care not 
to make the work too difficult in the earlier years. 

(4) Written recitations are helpful, and often stimu- 
late a pupil who is slow in the oral part of the work. 

(5) Note-books should be kept containing analyses 
of the text-book, notes from talks in class and from 
private reading, and analyses of topics continuing 
through a considerable portion of the field. 

(6) Geography and History should be closely con- 
nected throughout the course. 

Sources should serve as an adjunct to a good text- 
book, to be used as part of the collateral reading and as 
a basis for written work ; but the so-called ** source 
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method" of teaching is not approved. In selecting 
sources to vitalize the subject, they should, in the first 
place, be of unquestioned authenticity ; secondly, should 
be, not so much documents, as the more interesting 
material for pupils of this age, such as letters, diaries, 
travels, etc. ; third, should have a literary value. 

For admission to college it is recommended that one 
unit of history be required in every case ; and that two, 
three, or four units be accepted wherever the plan ol 
optional admission subjects will permit. By "unit'* 
is meant either one year of history five times a week, 
or two years of history three times a week. As tests 
of the candidate's power, it is suggested that there be 
questions requiring the grouping of facts in a different 
form from that in the text-book, and questions involving 
some power of discrimination. Comments on brief, 
carefully chosen selections from simple sources and 
modern works, and discussion of more extended pas- 
sages, are also recommended as tests of the development 
of the pupil's historical sense. Finally, the candidate's 
written test may be supplemented by the submission of 
work done in school and properly vouched for, and by 
a brief oral conference with an examiner. 

III. PURPOSE, METHOD, AND USE OF THE SYLLABUS 

The syllabus does not replace the text-book, but 
presupposes its use. It does not attempt, therefore, to 
cover all the facts in any course in history, but to (i) 
point out what subjects are worthy of especial study, 
(2) indicate in what connection these may be taken up. 
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and (3) give a few carefully selected specific topics and 
references for additional reading, map and written work, 
which will supplement the text-book, train pupils in 
gathering and presenting material, and make some 
vital contribution to the daily recitation. 

To accomplish this, the syllabus for each course 
contains a general survey of the field, or table of 
contents, which divides the field into chronological 
periods and logically related sections, giving within brief 
space a clear suggestion to both teacher and pupil of 
what is to be studied and permanently retained, and a 
basis for the pupil's review of the whole subject and 
for school and college entrance examination questions. 
The detailed syllabus follows this general survey. An 
explanation of its structure is given at the end of this 
introduction. The references are usually specific for 
each section and sometimes for each topic, and when 
feasible are classified as briefs longer^ and sources. They 
are few, and selected with diligent care because of their 
real contribution to the interest and apprehension of 
the subject. A sufficient variety of references is given 
to meet the needs of the smaller as well as the larger 
library. The number of . references to be used will be 
at the discretion of the teacher, and will vary with time, 
number of pupils, and extent of library. It is not in- 
tended, however, that every reference should be read 
in any one year. It is always desirable to recognize 
the preferences and methods of various teachers, and 
of pupils with varying tastes and needs. There will 
also be found topics for map work and charts for 
pupils; and subjects for special maps or charts, either 
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on blackboard, or outline maps large enough to be seen 
by all pupils, thus making ocular contribution to the 
work of the class room {e,g. Seceding States, 1861. 
Colonial Possessions of Philip II, 1580). 

For the recitations devoted to one of the sections, the 
topics will serve (i) as points upon which the pupil will 
endeavor to get information; (2) in the class room to 
keep the pupil's mind active rather than passive, as he 
tries to gain additional information from others' recita- 
tions and from reports on additional reading; (3) for 
the pupil's preparation of daily review; and (4) as a 
basis for the teacher's rapid fire of questions on daily 
review. These topics will further serve as material for 
general review by the pupil, for questions by the 
teacher at the end of the course, and for examination 
in school and college. 



IV. HOW TO USE THE SYLLABUS WITH A 
TEXT-BOOK 

General Explanation. — The syllabus throughout pre- 
supposes the use of an accurate, modern text-book. 
The topics are selected because of their significance, 
the stimulating material available, their adaptability for 
getting pupils to reading, thinking, and writing, "and 
in general for the exercise of judgment as well as of 
memory," and in some cases, particularly in European 
history, as giving an analysis of the subject. In Ameri- 
can history, such a topic as *' The Naming of America " 
is well treated in both Channing's ** Students' History" 
and McLaughlin's "History of the American Nation!" 
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Voyages of the Northmen and early geographical ideas 
are adequately treated in Channing, pp. 22-28 ; and the 
European conditions at end of fifteenth century are dis- 
cussed suggestively in McLaughlin, pp. 6-10. But the 
latter topic is not treated at all in Channing, while 
McLaughlin gives no account of the "Land and its 
Resources." This illustrates the necessity of supple- 
menting even such excellent text-books, on certain 
topics, and the needlessness of attempting to insist 
in these outlines on what is adequately treated in good 
text-books. 

The Daily Work. — For a given recitation, the teacher 
assigns so much of the outline as he may judge wise, 
following, if he chooses, the assignment of time sug- 
gested in the General Survey. For this portion of the 
subject he assigns to all pupils pertinent parts of the 
text-book, and to certain pupils some of the special 
topics and references in this syllabus for additional 
reading and report to the class. Some topics are 
marked as for all the class (e.g. some map work 
and topics on civil government), and should be so 
assigned. Some other topics teachers may prefer to 
assign to all, or to several, pupils for general discussion, 
rather than for special report by individual pupils. In 
such matters of detail, the syllabus undertakes to make 
no prescription. The aim has been to present an out- 
line of the material to be handled in such form that 
teachers may adapt the management of it to the meth- 
ods most congenial to them. 

The recitation may follow the order suggested in 
this syllabus, or that in the text-book, in either case 
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including in their logical place the especially assigned 
topics. 

1. If the syllabus is followed, the pupils have before 
their eyes a brief outline of the subject. Teachers who 
prefer a fuller analysis, explaining the syllabus, may 
put one on the board in some such form as may 
commend itself to them for graphic clearness (in some 
cases the syllabus gives a partial analysis): — 

2. If the text-book or other order is followed, it will 
be helpful to have some clear plan before the eyes of 
the pupils, so that they may see the logical relations of 
matters under discussion. Such outline should include, 
not only text-book work, but the special topics. 

Whatever the method used, the essential objects must 
always be that pupils keep their bearings, that they 
see what connection any discussion or report on a topic 
has with the main current of events as studied in the 
text-book, and that they get some definite and perma- 
nent result from each topic discussed. This should be 
tested on review. A good way to insure more satisfac- 
tory treatment of a topic is to assign it to several, and 
then select the best for presentation. It is not neces- 
sary that topics should always be written or formally 
presented by a pupil. If presented, some ** brief " or 
set of headings for his topics should be prepared by the 
pupil, and, if feasible, looked over by the teacher before 
report is presented to class. 

Where the number of pupils is large, different refer- 
ences may be assigned to different pupils, and the strik- 
ing points or the differences referred to in each brought 
out very briefly by questions without a complete report 
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from each one. It is not intended that all the references 
should be taken. Sometimes teachers should assign, 
sometimes allow pupils to select, the reference. En- 
courage the pupil, if time allows, to compare and select 
as the course proceeds and he gains experience and 
judgment. It is believed that a school with a hundred 
recitations for advance can do something with all or 
nearly all the topics. Schools with less time must omit 
what seem less vital. Schools with two hundred recita- 
tions will find ample material for spending time profit- 
ably in the additional references and additional topics. 
The syllabus is planned to meet the situation in schools 
with varying amounts of time by thus providing an 
average amount which the hurried teacher can lessen, 
but with additional subject matter for the better schools. 

V. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

In General. — The suggestions embodied in this sec- 
tion are drawn for the most part from practical experi- 
ence, but it is impossible to prescribe any hard and fast 
rules for different teachers. When teachers can find or 
invent better methods, they should certainly do so ; the 
mere fact that the teacher's mind is busied with such 
problems will augur well for the success of the course. 
On one thing the committee does wish to lay stress; 
namely, on the fact that history, because of the broad 
field that it covers, is the most difficult of all subjects to 
teach, and- that there is the greatest need of special 
training for the purpose. Not only should the teacher 
be well equipped in the beginning, but he should make 
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up his mind each year to do at least as much reading as 
he requires of his classes. He will soon discover that 
this is not drudgery, but the keenest sort of intellectual 
enjoyment ; he will be on the lookout for new and inter- 
esting literature, and his own progress will be as much a 
matter of satisfaction to him as that of his pupils. His 
remarks to the class will grow freer and more indepen- 
dent every year, and he will finally gain that sense of 
proportion and perspective, that historical judgment, 
without which no one can be called a really good 
instructor. 

It is not expected or desired that all the devices here 
enumerated should be applied in each of the four years 
of the school course in history. Methods that can be 
pursued with advantage in the case of American History, 
and with boys and girls seventeen years of age, need not 
necessarily be applied to boys and girls of thirteen who 
are studying Ancient History. 

Practical Aims and Objects of Instruction. — These dif- 
fer according to the branch of history to be taught and 
Ancient the age of the scholar. They are more fully 
History, set forth in the special introductions to the 
outlines for the several fields. Ancient History, taught 
to boys and girls from twelve to fourteen years of age, 
should have for a main object to familiarize them with 
the persons and events they are to meet in their reading 
of the Greek and Roman authors. They should be 
taught to understand the mythology, the religion, and 
the manners and customs of the people, rather than 
learn the names of consuls, the details of conflicts, or 
the minutiae of administration. The subject should not 
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be spoiled for them by too much insistence on method 
or on time-saving devices. Their study should be en- 
livened by photographs of architectural and sculptural 
remains and by visits to museums. Poems may be read 
or memorized. 

As for Mediaeval and Modern History, to be disposed 
of in three hours a week for forty weeks, inclusive of 
written exercises, reviews, and examinations, Medicsvai 
what can you hope to achieve.^ Manifestly and Modem 
very little in the way of actual definite knowl- ^'^'^'^• 
edge. Take the stirring period of European history 
from 1805 to 1807; if the boy reads all that there is 
about it in one of the latest and best text -books he will 
learn (we quote literally) : " Ulm and Austerlitz forced 
Austria to retire. Prussia tried to take her place, but 
lost the battle of Jena and could not save Berlin. Then 
came the turn of Russia, which finally consented to the 
peace of Tilsit." 

The fault lies not so much with the text-book as with 
the fact that you simply cannot, under the necessary 
limitations of a text-book, give any image or picture at 
all of so large a period of history. Where so much 
material has to be covered in so short a time, it would 
not be wise to spend too much time on map and chart 
work, on elaborate analyses or on written essays. It is 
indeed appalling to think of having to cover so much 
ground in, say, one hundred and twenty lessons, and 
the teacher must boldly face the problem of what he 
hopes to accomplish in that time. To know something 
of its relations to the history of antiquity and to that of 
to-day, in their larger aspects, is the object to be sought. 
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When we come to the third course, English History, 
considerably more can be expected of a boy. He is fol- 
Engiish lowing onc distinct national development, with 
History, plenty of literature at his disposal and with a 
certain familiarity that every one acquires with the main 
personages and events. Here the teaching should be 
more consecutive, the pupil should learn more about the 
origin of institutions, social conditions, the diplomatic 
steps that led to wars and treaties, and, in general, 
about the causes of events. Fuller use may now be 
made of analyses, special reports, charts, tables, etc. 

A boy who has enjoyed these three years of careful 
historical training is in a position to make a thorough 
AmeHcan study of the history of his own country — a 
Hiitory, study advanced and intelligent enough to be of 
great service to him, even though he never enter the 
doors of a college. He will have learned the in- 
terest of many topics that would otherwise be dull 
and meaningless ; he will appreciate the seriousness of 
wars and revolutions, and will have followed the course 
of striking financial experiments. He will know that 
Frederick the Great came through the Seven Years* 
War without incurring any national debt and without 
raising the taxes of his country; he will know that 
France within a period of nine years issued forty-five 
billion francs of bad paper money, and will follow with 
the more interest any legislation at home on the subject. 
And, best of all, he will have a better appreciation as to 
how his own country stands comparison with other 
countries, and whether this or that crisis has formerly 
had its counterpart. He will have learned to think and 
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judge soberly and historically, and always with a firm 
basis of fact and a faithful array of evidence; what 
more can we hope for from school instruction in his- 
tory ? 

How to occupy the Time in Class. — The old conven- 
tional "hearing" from the text-book must cease; the 
pupil's mind should not be haunted by the dread that he 
has forgotten some isolated fact which may, after all, be 
of very little importance. A favorite method for the 
adequately trained teacher is to occupy a portion of 
each prescribed hour in furnishing new facts, new ideas, 
or new impressions. This may be done by the teacher 
delivering a short lecture or connecting narrative, which 
the pupil is to take down in his note-book, and for which 
he will be as strictly called to account as for the material 
in the text. This method is to be particularly recom- 
mended in the case of Course II (Mediaeval and Modern 
History), where the space of time intervening between 
two important events can thus be bridged over. The 
narrative should be clear, explicit, and interesting. 

This is a method universally in vogue in all grades of 
German schools, and it has the merit of establishing a 
confidential relationship between the teacher and the 
pupil. As the recommendation may seem somewhat 
startling to many teachers, it is worth while to dwell on 
what Miss Lucy Salmon, in her admirable paper in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
(1898, p. 519), says about its actual operation in Ger- 
many. "This method," she says, " is in essence the same 
throughout the course ; ... in the second part " (she 
refers to those grades where the pupil is iroxxN. ^\RN^w\si 
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fifteen years of age) " it is pure narration. . . . During 
the first of the hour the class is questioned on what has 
been narrated during the previous lesson ; then comes 
the narration of fresh material. . . . The theory is that 
the boy learns best from the living voice, that thus his 
interest is aroused and maintained, and that history in 
this way becomes to him a living, life-giving presence." 

It is scarcely necessary to hint to the teacher that 
these narratives or lectures should be enlivened as much 
as possible by throwing in little interesting details that 
may not be important in themselves, but that are apt to 
remain fast in the memory ; that, for instance, the dying 
William Pitt, when he heard the news of Austerlitz, 
pointed to a map of Europe, and said, " Roll it up, it 
will not be needed these ten years"; that Napoleon's 
coach, when captured at Waterloo, was found stuffed 
with diamonds which were thrown around among the 
soldiers; that the polite Charles II said to those sur- 
rounding his deathbed, "Pardon me, gentlemen, for 
being such an unconscionable time in dying"; that 
Martin Luther, when he came out from the celebrated 
hearing at the Diet of Worms, threw his arms above 
his head, with shouts of "I've got through, Fve got 
through ! " 

As a further means of holding the interest of the 
class, it is well to show them facsimiles of handwriting, 
of seals, of medals, and of coins, as well as portraits of 
distinguished persons ; not nearly enough educational 
use is made of the material to be found in illustrated 
books in every large library. Portraits serve admirably 
to fix the different personalities in the mind. A useful 
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occasional variation from the short narration or lecture 
is to read aloud, preferably from some original source, 
and to intersperse questions regarding matters that the 
pupil may be supposed to know. For this purpose let- 
ters and extracts from diaries and autobiographies are 
better than severer material. 

A portion of each hour should be devoted to a short, 
sharp quiz, and it is not a bad plan for the teacher to 
formulate his questions beforehand so that they shall be 
most telling and draw out longer and better answers. 
Those questions are the best which will force the pupil 
to combine what he has learned on previous occasions 
and in other connections. If you are dealing, for 
instance, with the quarrel of Philip the Fair and Boni- 
face VIII, ask suddenly, "What previous quarrels 
between popes and secular rulers can you call to 
mind .? " 

An occasional variation of the quiz might be to 
occupy two successive periods in imparting information, 
and then to devote the whole third period to rigid ques- 
tioning on everything that has been gone over as well 
as on the required reading. At least every four weeks 
there should be a written test of the pupiFs knowledge ; 
but here, if necessary, the topic can be appointed before- 
hand. It is of peculiar advantage to have the essay 
that results passed upon both by the history and by the 
English department. This saves time, and trains the 
pupil at all times to pick and choose his words. At 
examination it is recommended that the pupil be re- 
quired to comment upon some passage from a history or 
an original source. This habit of explaining allusions 
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as they occur conduces to good scholarship, and for it 
the reading aloud in class should furnish excellent prac- 
tice. Take a passage such as this from a letter of 

Gneisenau : — 

" Senlis, June 29, 181 5. 

" The field-marshal orders me still to say that you shall explain 

to the Duke of Wellington that it had been the field-marshars 

intention to execute Bonaparte on the same spot where the 

Duke of Enghien was shot, but that out of regard for the 

duke's wishes he would omit the execution." 

This calls for explanation as to the occasion of its being 
written, as to the part played by Bliicher and Welling- 
ton in the capture, the murder of the Duke of Enghien, 
and Napoleon's ultimate fate. 

Preparation for Class Exercises. — This is one of the 
most difficult problems with which the new method of 
history teaching has to cope, but it can and must be 
satisfactorily solved. The necessary reading takes a 
great deal of time and requires a great many books. 
Time, however, can be economized by making the work 
of one department serve also for another. For instance, 
an essay that has been systematically worked out in 
history may very well be presented as part of the work 
in English language and marked accordingly. Neither 
department will suffer in the least by the process ; in- 
deed, every essay on any concrete subject should be 
worked out by the historical method {i.e. properly and 
logically arranged and with the aid of all available 
sources), while every contribution to history should be 
clothed in proper and correct language and made as 
telling and interesting as possible. Correctness of 
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detail is no bar to literary merit, and the reverse is 
equally true. 

When practical, special hours should be set aside for 
history preparation, at the very least one hour for each 
class exercise ; and there should be an alcove or corner 
with a writing table and a case containing the necessary 
books. In order to avoid crowding, the same hour should 
be assigned to not more than three or four pupils. Of the 
more important books there should be two or more copies 
as needed, and individual pupils should be encouraged 
in every way to begin the formation of little private 
libraries of their own. Thus, in the case of Mediaeval 
and Modern History, Emerton's ** Mediaeval Europe," 
Seebohm's " Protestant Revolution," and Fyffe's " Mod- 
ern Europe," will be found most useful possessions 
covering nearly the whole scope of the course. Where 
pupils cannot afford individual books it often answers as 
well for small groups to purchase in common. By this 
we do not mean to absolve the schools from the duty of 
furnishing adequate libraries ; indifference on this point 
often wrecks the teacher's best efforts to introduce 
thorough and scientific methods. One of his chief aims 
is to instil a desire to keep up with the progress of 
historical investigation ; for this purpose the very latest 
and best book is only just good enough. A good lucid 
treatment of a period, like, for instance, Schouler's 
volume on the Civil War, saves the pupil many hours of 
puzzling and labor, and leaves his mind fresh and eager 
for more. The teacher who is busy with the subject 
day after day can see how harmful, how deadening and 
dulling to the intellect, are certain treatments of a given 
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subject, where to a school committee one book may- 
seem as good as another and many books a reckless 
extravagance. In two books of average equal merit one 
and the same topic may receive very different treatment 
indeed. Take the instance above cited, where Adams in 
his European History devotes five lines and a half to all 
the events between the surrender at Ulm in 1805, and 
the peace of Tilsit in 1807. Myers, on the contrary, in 
his Mediaeval and Modern History devotes three pages 
to these events, and might very well have devoted more, 
seeing that they mark the culmination of the glory of 
the greatest subverter of nations that the Western world 
has ever seen. 

In order to perceive and appreciate such differences 
in books as this, it is warmly recommended that pupils 
take notes on all their required outside reading, and that 
such notes be in the form which will eventually prove 
of the greatest aid for the individual in preparation for 
reviews and examinations. These notes should be 
taken on pages of students* note-paper with perforated 
edges ; they can then be fastened in their proper place 
in the ordinary note-book which the pupil uses in 
class. This latter should always be an aggregation of 
such loose leaves, held together with a cover, so that it 
is possible to make constant additions without rewriting. 
A good student will take great pride in the growth of 
his note-book, which thus becomes the outward and 
visible sign of his progress. The benefit of this practice 
is to be found, not only in the actual acquisitions, but in 
the. attitude of mind it requires of the reader. He is 
always seeking for something that will be of actual 
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definite use to him, something that he can formulate in 
black and white ; it is a constant mental process of com- 
parison and selection. In this way he will learn accuracy 
of statement and power of arrangement, as well as 
definiteness of expression and justness of conclusion. 

Historical Geography and Map Work. — To correct the 
present lamentable ignorance of historical geography, 
it is essential that every pupil get at the very beginning 
of each course a clear picture of those physical features 
that form the permanent framework by which he will 
later determine changing political boundaries and move- 
ments* There should, therefore, be constant use of the 
atlas and wall maps, with frequent exercises in the fill- 
ing in of outline maps, which should show the chief 
physical features so essential to an understanding of the 
progress of history. Pupils should be told that they 
will be held responsible in later exercises for geographi- 
cal facts brought out in the class, and should be called 
on in reviews to go to the wall map and locate. The 
practice of the German schools is an excellent one, to 
have atlases or maps open on the desk during every 
recitation, that descriptions may be followed with the 
eye on the map. 

In their own map work pupils should be trained, not 
merely to read maps and reproduce them, but to con- 
struct from written data a mental geographical picture 
and to fill in its details on outline maps. For example, 
from such data may be made maps showing the nations 
revolting from Rome in the sixteenth century, or the 
presidential elections in the United States. Topics and 
references for this work will be found in various sections 
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of the syllabus. Maps, charts, and drawings may be 
fastened in their appropriate places in the note-books. 

Historical Fiction. — History rightly studied gives to 
us the freedom of the past, making us feel at home 
in other countries than our own. But to secure this 
result the student must have gained a clear notion of 
how the men of bygone ages lived and felt and thought. 
Now, one of the greatest difficulties of the teacher of his- 
tory is to make real to the young student the times of 
which he is reading. Vividness is a quality natural to 
few, and the study of even the best text-books leaves 
the student in uncertain possession of a few dry facts 
and nothing more. Nor is the difficulty wholly met by 
carefully directed reading in the school library. The 
ordinary history concerns itself with politics rather than 
with society. Even if occasional chapters are devoted 
to customs and manners, these are generally so badly 
written that they no more reveal the life of the past 
than does the index show the spirit of the book. 

Here is the place of historical fiction. Literature of 
this class is well fitted to deal with the social aspects 
of past times, with the picturesque or familiar details of 
life and manners ; and the late Professor Allen went so 
far as to declare that its work was "hardly inferior 
in value, if well done, to that of genuine history." It 
is true that historical fiction has its limitations. When it 
passes from a delineation of society to that of actual 
events and real personages, there is, to quote again 
from Professor Allen, " not merely a probability, but 
almost a certainty, that history will be falsified." It is 
doubtless true that if a real enthusiasm for history can 
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be awakened, it may be trusted to work itself clear from 
error as it goes on. Nevertheless, it is easier to learn 
than to unlearn, and hence the most desirable work of 
historical fiction is one that deals with conditions of the 
past rather than with the career of some historical per- 
sonage or the details of some great event. With this 
caution in mind the student may wisely be urged to give 
historical fiction a place in his voluntary reading, supple- 
menting, but not supplanting, text-book and history. In 
this way his interest is stimulated and his impressions 
are deepened, and at the same time he gains a truthful 
background against which history unrolls itself with 
force and vividness. 

Concluding Remarks. — History has so recently become 
a separate recognized branch of study that it may not be 
out of place to urge the teacher to inculcate a love and 
enthusiasm for it in every way. One establishes a new 
interest that will last a lifetime. Attention should be 
called to literature of every kind that bears upon the 
subject, to new biographies, and even to historical novels 
as they appear. Visits should be arranged to museums 
and to public libraries ; every kind of illustrated mate- 
rial should be called into play, facsimiles of handwriting, 
of coins, of medals, of seals, shown to the class. Pupils 
should be encouraged to talk and to ask questions, so 
long as they are not irrelevant, and where possible per- 
sons who are doing important historical work should be 
asked to address the class on their own particular sub- 
ject. It is often a pleasure even for a hard-worked man 
to deliver addresses of this kind. And care should be 
taken to increase the library in every possible way. 
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Frank appeals to local and school authorities, and clear 
and definite explanation of needs, will bring a response 
more often than the teachers in their present pessimistic 
attitude would expect. Arrangements can be made with 
public libraries to loan those books that would be needed 
for a circumscribed period, or to place them on reserved 
shelves in their own reading rooms. In fact, interest in 
this matter as a means of education once aroused, the 
committee feels sure that only in the most benighted 
places will books of the right kind be lacking. 

The first and last word must be an insistence on the 
proper kind of training for the teacher himself. The 
standards of the day require something far above ordi- 
nary culture; nor is there any lack of opportunities. 
Those who cannot spare a whole year from their school 
work should at least attend the summer sessions at Har- 
vard, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, or some other col- 
lege. A portion of each summer should be spent in 
preparation for the work of the ensuing year. Thus 
and thus only can a teacher of history be true to his 
high calling ; thus and thus only will he be following 
Dr. Arnold*s recommendation to his fellow teachers to 
draw from fresh water and not from a mud puddle, 

VI. METHOD AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE OUTLINES 

In the preparation of this syllabus it was early seen 
that each field had special demands of its own which 
must be recognized, and if duly recognized no such 
uniformity of treatment as had at first been contem- 
plated could be secured. 
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In the outlines for Ancient History the enormous 
fields of Oriental, Greek, Roman, and early Mediaeval 
History had to be covered. Here the main aim of the 
general survey must be to unify the student's concep- 
tions of these four grand divisions of history, and show 
how Oriental, Greek, Roman, and Mediaeval histories 
united at last in one and the same great stream of Euro- 
pean History. In the topical heads under the more com- 
prehensive sections and general groups the periods and 
processes of juncture must be emphasized. There are 
excellent historical text-books of Eastern, Grecian, Ro- 
man, and early Mediaeval History. The outlines must 
show how to use all these together and not separately, 
— how to blend them. 

In Mediaeval History proper, on the contrary, the 
makers of the outlines found no satisfactory text-books 
at command. The outlines, therefore, were constructed 
on a different principle, and were adapted for use under 
a different nlethod of teaching. This principle and this 
method had to be more fully elaborated in directions and 
suggestions to teachers. 

In English History again, and in American History, 
the subject matter itself demanded a distinctive method 
of survey, though here ample and excellent text-books 
allowed much more condensation and precision of treat- 
ment, and more wealth of suggestion for supplementary 
and individual work when desired. 

Again, the different periods in the school, when, ac- 
cording to the recommendations of the Committee of 
Seven, these four fields of history are to be studied, 
rendered different treatments in outline absolutely neces- 
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sary. Ancient History is to be studied in the earliest 
high school year. The picturesque and narrative fea- 
tures in Ancient History must therefore predominate 
here, to the comparative exclusion of the philosophical 
and institutional features of ancient life. Mediaeval 
History, with its enormous ranges and difficult clews, 
must be made clear to second-year pupils, while English 
and American History are to be taught, not only to ma- 
tured pupils, but to pupils trained and informed by the 
two earlier courses, and already usually more familiar 
with the field. 

Under these circumstances, all outward uniformity of 
treatment in the outlines had to be abandoned, though 
it is hoped the long and searching discussions which 
have attended the work on the syllabus will secure a 
higher unity in spirit and aim. 

Of course, if the four fields are studied in a different 
chronological sequence from that recommended by the 
Committee of Seven, the particular outlines used for 
any given period can be reconstructed by the teacher 
along the lines suggested by those for any other body 
of outlines better adapted to the age and acquisitions of 
the pupils taking any course out of the chronological 
order originally contemplated. 

The outlines will, therefore, discourage, rather than 
encourage, the belief that all history must be taught 
according to some fixed method. Any period of history 
may be taught by any method according to the demands 
of the particular school and teacher. 

This does not mean, of course, that the Committee of 
Six is not, in the main, in harmony with the recommen- 
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dations of the Committee of Seven. It is, and hopes 
that the sequence of study adopted as the basis for 
these outlines may ultimately become general in our 
schools. But at present the outlines must and may 
serve a wide range of varying needs. 

But while the treatment of the four fields varies in 
details, the general plan of notation and arrangement 
is uniform. In the teachers* edition of the syllabus, 
each outline is prefaced by a brief discussion of the 
characteristics of the field with which it deals, and re- 
marks upon possible modes of treatment ; a section in 
which books and other aids especially helpful to the 
teacher for personal study or class work are noted and 
commented upon; and a commentary on the groups 
or periods into which the outline is divided, their special 
characteristics and their relations to each other. A 
general survey of these groups precedes each outline, 
as a table of contents, and the proportion of class exer- 
cises to be assigned for each group is indicated in 
percentages. Thus, for schools having one hundred 
exercises for advance work, five per cent, would indi- 
cate five exercises ; schools having two hundred exer- 
cises could allow ten; and teachers in schools with 
varying numbers can easily estimate the proportion 
practicable for them. 

The outlines of the syllabus are divided into groups 
or periods, indicated by black-faced type and Roman 
numerals ; sections, indicated by capitals and small cap- 
itals, with Arabic numerals ; topics, which are lettered 
with small Italic letters ; and in some cases, where fur- 
ther analysis is desirable, sub-topics, marked by small 
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Arabic figures in parentheses. The references, indi- 
cated as brief, longer, and sources, follow each section, 
and in some cases, where specific references seem to 
be desirable, they are given in connection with each 
topic. Citations are made by a brief title, as CreightotCs 
Papacy, large Roman numerals for the volume, small 
roman for the chapter, and Arabic for pages, as : V, iii, 
27-42. Where called for, topics for map work, with 
references for finding the necessary data, are next 
given. 

There are provided, in connection with many of the 
sections, in addition to the regular topics, special topics 
for advanced, essay, or individual work in classes where 
there is time and ability for this. A supplement- 
ary list will also ultimately be prepared of broad and 
comprehensive topics in each field, which it is hoped the 
colleges may be willing to adopt to some extent as a 
basis for examination questions. 

The arrangement thus adopted makes it easy for 
teacher and pupil to obtain a conspectus of the year*s 
work, and the relation of its parts, and a carefully 
worked out example of constructive analysis of histori- 
cal subjects will be at hand when the teacher wishes to 
instruct the pupil in that kind of work. At points of 
contact between the different fields, the connection is 
indicated by the outlines and the references, and the 
growing unity of the world's history is thus shown. A 
striking example of such contact is the period of the 
Seven Years* War, when the current of American, Eng- 
lish, and European history mingled, with such far-reach- 
ing consequences. 
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{Note, — Sections are in preparation dealing with books of 
especial value to teachers of history, and with the peculiar advan- 
tages of the leading libraries of the country for study by teachers 
in different fields. In the completed syllabus the outlines of topics 
and references will appear in the chronological order of the courses. 
Examples of the outline for Ancient History are, as has been notea 
in a preceding page, omitted from the present report. Examples of 
the three other courses will be found in the following pages, com- 
pleted as to plan and method, but in some cases incomplete as 
regards details.] 



MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 

800 to 1900 A.D. 

♦ 

INTRODUCTION 

This field presents peculiar conditions. The period is 
so vast, so full of life and movement, that the historic 
picture must be drawn in free and bold outline, in clear 
perspective, and with strong emphasis upon striking per- 
sonages and events, if the young pupil is to retain any 
impression of it that is worth having. Covering a period 
of eleven hundred years, and the history not only of all 
the great powers except the United States and England, 
but also of that period of national expansion which 
brought Europe into the closest contact with the new 
world of the West and the old world of the East, it is 
occupied with large social and institutional movements, 
and with the complex questions of international politics. 
As compared with a national history, like that of England 
or of France, it is much more comprehensive ; as com- 
pared with Ancient History, it is much more complex and 
involved. It is, therefore, a period of peculiar difficulty 
from the standpoint of the teacher. It is, nevertheless, 
important that an apprehension of the main features of 

37 
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its life be possessed, because of their bearing upon all 
the affairs of the world. They are facts of which every 
person of the most ordinary education ought to know 
something. There is, therefore, a justification for plac- 
ing it in the secondary school curriculum ; and if placed 
there it should follow Ancient History, thus giving due 
emphasis to the sequence of development. 

The task of any teacher or of any guide through this 
labyrinth is one of simplification and coordination of 
things that are seemingly diverse and divergent, but are 
really closely related. There is not at present any text- 
book at once simple and comprehensive and giving that 
thorough grasp of the subject which is essential to make 
the study of it really valuable. Those of Adams and 
Myers have some merits, but neither meets the demand 
for a guide at once simple and scholarly for second-year 
students in the high school. 

There are two methods of studying this field, each of 
which has its advocates, — one by grouping the study 
around the great movements which divide it into nat- 
ural periods, the other by the use of some national 
history, as that of France, for a central core. These 
methods are well discussed in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven, and it is not necessary to recapitulate 
the argument here. The former has the advantage 
of presenting a better perspective and a juster pro- 
portion ; while the latter has the larger opportunity 
for detailed and connected treatment, and hence for 
enlisting the interest of the young student, always more 
readily attracted by concrete facts and the deeds of 
persons than by the discussion of movements so broad 
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as to seem abstract and lacking in personal interest; but 
it has the serious disadvantage of distorting the histori- 
cal perspective, a true sense of which is one of the most 
important ideas to acquire in this study. A way may 
be found, in the suggestions that follow, to overcome 
the common objections to a general treatment. If the 
specialized method is preferred, the syllabus may be 
used to the greatest advantage to avoid the danger just 
mentioned. 

It seems possible to combine to a certain extent the 
merits of both methods by means of a syllabus based in 
its general plan upon the large movements of mediaeval 
and modern Europe ; showing how the peculiar institu- 
tions of the former were related to those of antiquity, of 
which the student is supposed to have a knowledge; 
what great forces (Christianity and the Germanic peo- 
ples) caused the characteristic changes of the period ; 
and how in its shadowy recesses were forged the in- 
struments which opened new worlds and a new historic 
era. In the same way the pupil should be led to see 
the Reformation as something more than a debate over 
doctrines or a quarrel over church administration — as 
the outcome of the irrepressible conflict between the Ger- 
man and the Latin idea ; he should have some idea of 
the significance of the growth of the idea of nationality 
with its profound influence on modern history, of what 
is meant by the balance of power and its use in Euro- 
pean politics; he should understand the changes pro- 
duced in the world by epoch-making inventions, the 
advance of industry revolutionizing life for millions of 
people, the effect of the opening of the new world upon 
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Europe itself ; and finally the meaning and importance 
of modern democracy. These are some of the funda- 
mentals, the real things of human life, without which the 
history of mediaeval and modern Europe might as well 
not be studied. The problem is how to put them before 
the boy of fourteen or fifteen so as to hold his interest 
and attention. This can be done by putting human 
interest into the study of each topic, and it seems possi- 
ble to accomplish this result by utilizing the biographi- 
cal element, or by putting in the foreground the 
nationality most prominent for the time being. 

Thus the first Otto is a striking and typical figure in 
the founding of the new mediaeval empire; Frederic 
Barbarossa may be taken as typical of flood-tide medi- 
aevalism, With some churchman risen from the ranks to 
illustrate the other great force of the Middle Ages. It 
is easy enough to find human interest in the Crusades. 
The human side of the Renaissance can be made real 
through carefully selected sources ; and in the Reforma- 
tion Luther and Zwingli, Calvin and Loyola, and others 
can be used each in his turn, to give to the study of the 
period an interest which a mere general narrative would 
not possess. Spain will appear as the nation of chief 
prominence in the era of discovery, and through Motley's 
fascinating pages the pupil may be led to an understand- 
ing of the reasons for the decline of Spanish power. 
France, with Henry IV and Louis XIV, may head the 
line in the study of the growth of nationality, and the 
French Revolution brings that country to the front again 
in the study of the beginnings of modern democracy. 
It is possible to follow this idea from 3oo a,d. to 1900, 
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bringing the larger lessons of elementary politics and 
society into close relation with the lives of individual 
men and peoples. 

In this connection the committee warmly recommends 
to teachers the perusal of Diesterweg's article on " In- 
struction in History " in Stanley HalFs " Pedagogical 
Library," Vol. I(Ginn, 1883). Diesterwegis in favor of 
insisting on the few culminating points of history and 
letting everything else go. His idea of the proper title 
for a text-book would be : ** Stories of the most remarka- 
ble events." It is hopeless to strive for completeness in 
regard to matter and uniformity of detail, to attempt to 
"distil the labor of historical minds during fifty years 
into the concentrated experience of five hours." " The 
reading of history," Diesterweg goes on, " must be 
stataric {i,e. must revolve round fixed points) before we 
pass over to cursory reading." And Diesterweg is only 
unhappy because in five hundred lessons he can teach 
so little of German history. Woe to us with the history 
of all Europe and one hundred and twenty lessons ! 

Diesterweg's conclusion that the first instruction in 
general European history should deal with "culminat- 
ing points," unquestionably suggests the proper method 
for first instruction in this most difficult subject, not to 
impart knowledge as if it came from an encyclopedia, a 
dictionary, or a table of contents, but to dwell on the 
points of the most far-reaching importance, those that 
are most dramatic, most interesting, and most familiar to 
cultivated persons in the world at large. Better that 
the pupil should read ten pages about the peace of 
Tilsit than all that the text-book has to say on the whole 
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period. In that way the boy will be introduced to the 
chief personages of the preceding campaigns, and his 
natural common sense will lead him to ask what monstrous 
defeats could have led to this cruellest of all treaties that 
France ever signed. A little oasis will have been formed 
in his mind from which he will be constantly and in- 
stinctively reclaiming more and more of the arid waste 
around. By this treatment it is possible to establish a 
number of little points of vantage from which the pupil 
can look around over the whole field. These are to be 
his topics, and all his life long he will be interested in 
adding to and readjusting his knowledge concerning 
them. Let him look back from the execution of Louis 
XVI to know what was happening in the months just 
preceding; let him be introduced to the struggle of the 
popes and emperors by reading at length of the dramatic 
scene at Canossa. This period of wonderful variety 
lends itself peculiarly well to such a picturesque, graphic 
treatment. In this lies its salvation as a school study. 
It is well understood that the residuum of actual knowl. 
edge left in the mind of the pupil is comparatively 
small. We can, from a judicious treatment of the 
period, leave strong and, as far as they go, correct im- 
pressions, which will be of great value in future reading 
and study and in the general understanding of civiliza- 
tion. With such incidental treatment and the use as 
illustrations of simple and easily appreciated extracts 
from contemporary accounts and significant documents, 
the pupil may come from the year's work with some 
appreciation of what the Middle Ages mean in history, 
and we can ask for little more. 
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Particularly in this second year of his course the boy 
should acquire considerable training in historical methods 
and ways of thinking, and should become familiar with 
a considerable amount of literature. He should learn 
to distinguish good, scholarly books from bad, super- 
ficial ones, and it should be pointed out to some extent 
how history books are written : that we have not merely 
been copying one from the other from the days of 
Charlemagne down, but that large masses of absolutely 
contemporary evidence, even for periods as distant as 
that of Charlemagne, still exist, and are constantly being 
worked over anew. It is quite possible, even at this 
stage of instruction, to impart an appreciation of the 
fact that historical knowledge is advancing ; that when 
legends like that of William Tell being the founder of 
Swiss independence are abandoned, it is on good grounds 
and on careful sifting of evidence. The pupil can also 
\ be shown how to handle books, how to find what he 
•wants in the table of contents or in the index. In work- 
iing out his topics he can be taught how to select and to 
group his facts, as well as to express his results in con- 
cise and correct language. Above all, his imagination 
and his appreciation of what is really interesting and 
significant may be quickened, strengthened, and dis- 
ciplined. Remember his age and his natural interest 
in stirring episodes and in great men. The history of 
mediaeval and modern times falls naturally into connec- 
tion with his ordinary reading, with Scott's novels, 
and even with the Henty books. This connection 
should be constantly played upon, as also that with 
the ordinary geography lessons of this age. He is as 
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yet too young for a coherent, philosophical system of 
history. 

The Periods of European History. — In the grouping 
of subjects for this course, its special characteristics 
and difficulties of treatment have been kept in mind. 
Ten groups or periods have been made. These are 
to a certain extent chronological, but their motive is to 
be found in sequence of development rather than of 
time. They therefore frequently overlap each other. It 
will be noted that in the suggested division of time by 
exercises stress has been laid upon the modem period 
(since the beginning of the Reformation). This is done 
because it is as a rule easier to interest a class in those 
periods which can be constantly related to and illustrated 
from our modern life, and also because of the greater 
complexity of modern history and its increasing impor- 
tance. It is necessary, if the best results are to be 
attained, to consider especially the quality of interest in 
the teaching of history of that which is foreign and 
remote. 

In the first group, the CaroHngian Empire and Rise of 
Feudalism, the pupil is brought face to face with that 
Germanic reorganization which wrought such great 
changes in the constitution of Europe, with the anarchy 
of the ninth century, and the adoption of a new system of 
society and law, rudely adapted to rude conditions. This 
is prefaced by an introductory section dealing with the 
rise of the Prankish Empire, 476-800 a.d. This sec- 
tion may be omitted, or used only for a rapid review in 
those schools which carry the course in Ancient History 
through to 800 A.D. Close study of institutional details 
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is manifestly impossible for the secondary school pupil. 
A broad, general view of the structure of feudalism, and 
an idea of Charles the Great and other dominating 
figures, together with a picture of the disorder of the 
ninth century, which enforced new adjustments, is as 
much as can be expected. The pupil may obtain a clear 
apprehension of the life of Europe in these stormy 
centuries from reading Scheffers " Ekkehard," and 
the impression thus gained will be more valuable 
to him than much exact knowledge more painfully 
acquired. 

In the second group, a short time is found for noting 
the new imperial regime that followed the downfall of 
the Carolingians and the beginnings of the mediaeval 
church. In it the first Otto stands as the conspicuous 
and dominating figure. This is hardly more than a 
preface to the third group, in which the somewhat diffi- 
cult subject of the Empire and the Church, upon which 
all mediaeval history hinges, is studied. The technical 
questions involved may be left out of consideration, as 
only to be grasped by far older students, but Henry and 
Hildebrand and their associates may tell their own story 
in a way to vividly impress the pupil's mind, and gradu- 
ally work out into true proportions if he pursues his 
studies in later years. With the fourth group, the ques- 
tions introduced in the preceding group find further 
illustration and development, and in Frederic Barbarossa, 
Bernard, Frederick II, and a host of others, is ample 
material for a brilliant story picture, attractive to any 
young person, in which mediaeval Europe will become 
real in spite of himself. 
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The Renaissance, important as it is, is, like most tran- 
sition periods, somewhat intangible. It is best studied 
through its typical personalities, Dante, Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Savonarola, Macchiavelli, Erasmus, and many 
others, whose lives will readily suggest themselves as 
broadly illustrative of the period. If possible, its fun- 
damental, intellectual idea, and its relation to feudal 
Europe, the Church, and the Reformation, should be 
sufficiently developed to make its place in history and 
its contribution clear in a general way to the pupil. 

With the sixth group, the Protestant Revolution, we 
come to a period interesting, important, modern, and 
strongly human. It is very difficult, especially in public 
schools, to treat Reformation history in a way that will 
not give offence to the convictions of Protestants or of 
Roman Catholics. Is it out of place to suggest that the 
attitude of the teacher of history is one of strict im- 
partiality and rigid adherence to the established facts of 
history.^ The story may be simply told. The critical 
questions that have divided peoples are not to be threshed 
out in the secondary school. It is only the facts that 
made history that are the subject of school work. 

The effect of the Protestant Revolution and of race 
and geographical divisions, in emphasizing the spirit of 
nationality and bringing about the rise of modern 
nations (notice in this connection the peace of West- 
phalia and the German revolt against Swedish suprem- 
acy), advances our study rapidly into the widening field 
of international relations, and this suggestion is further 
developed in the eighth period, in which the wars of 
the eighteenth century, culminating in the Seven Years* 
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War, with its world-wide consequences, require careful 
study and will not puzzle the pupil overmuch. He will 
find delight in the campaigns of Marlborough, Eugene, 
and Frederic, and will be glad to know what came from 
them when he knows how profoundly they affected the 
life of to-day. The ^growing soUdarity of mankind, and 
the consequent complication of international relations, 
should be impressed in a simple way at this point, and 
the thread thus taken up may be followed with interest 
and profit. Time must be found also to indicate the 
direction of the great current of eighteenth-century 
thought. We cannot make our secondary school pupil 
a philosopher, but it will not be difficult to show him 
how rapidly the Western world moved toward new 
things during the years in which Voltaire and Rous- 
seau and the great German writers and thinkers 
flourished. 

The French Revolution, rich in graphic literature, 
intense, dramatic, and rapid in action, with its culmina- 
tion in Napoleon, is always an easy period to which to 
draw and hold the attention of a class, and from which 
to teach many important primary lessons in history and 
politics. 

It is to be hoped that the full allotment of time can 
be given to the study of the growth of nationality and 
democracy in the nineteenth century. The teacher 
should show here how all the great tendencies and 
movements have culminated and worked themselves out 
in this most recent period, out of which has come the 
life of to-day. The heritage from Charles the Great 
to William I or Victor Emmanuel II is not very difficult 
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to show after a year of graphic study on the lines here 
indicated. Throughout the year stress should continu- 
ally be laid upon culminating points, and the lives of 
typical men and women. An attempt has been made 
to suggest possibilities in this direction in connection 
with the different sections and topics. 



MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 

800 to 1900 A.D. 



I. The Carolingian Empire and Rise of Feudal- 
ism. 9th and loth centuries ... 6 exercises 
II. Beginnings of the New (German) Empire. 

loth century 3 " 

III. The Empire and the Church, nth and 12th 

centuries 8 " 

IV. Feudal Europe and the Crusades, i ith to 13th 

centuries 10 " 

V. The Renaissance. 14th to i6th centuries . 6 " 
VI. The Protestant Revolution. i6th and 17th cen- 
turies 18 " 

VII. Rise of Modem Nations. 17th century . .12 " 

VIII. The Strife of the Nations. 1 8th century . 15 " 

IX. The French Revolution, i8th and 19th centuries 18 " 
X. The Growth of Democracy and Nationality. 

19th century 18 " 

114 " 

[Note. — The above list of groups or periods only indicates the general 
plan of the course. It will be subject to some modifications. For the plan of 
the general survey, which is to precede the outline for each course, see American 
History,] 
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OUTLINE OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 

I. The Carolingian Empire and the Rise of Feudalism. 

I . The Franiosh Kingdom from its Foundation to 800 a.d. 
a. The wars and conquests of Clovis : his conversion to 
Christianity ; subdivisions of the kingdom under his 
sons ; administration of the kingdom. 
References : ^ 

Brief Accounts : Emerton, Introduction to the Middle 
Ages (exceedingly clear and intelligible). Henderson, 
Germany in the Middle Ages, 29-38. Adams, European 
History, 137-144- 

Longer Accounts: Gibbon's Rome, Ch. xxxviii. 
Sheppard, Fall of Rome, 439-475 (a useful volume for 
this whole period, though somewhat diffuse in style % 
Kitchen's France, 1, 67-98. Milman, Latin Christianity, 
Book III, Ch. ii (very readable). 

Sources: Henderson, Select Documents, 169-189 
(Salic Law), 314-319 (Ordeals). University of Penn. 
Reprints IV, No. 4. Einhard's Charlemagne (first 
section). 
d. The early Carolingians : the mayors of the Palace ; the 
battle of Testry and its significance ; Charles Martel ; 
the repulse of the Arabs. 
References : 

Brief Accounts : Emerton, Introduction. Henderson, 
Germany in the Middle Ages, 39-48. 

Longer Accounts : Oman, European Histor}', 256-271 
and 289. Sheppard. 
1 Where no pages are indicated the pupil can readily find passages for him- 
self. Generally speaking, each of the topics headed by a small letter is intended 
to cover one class exercise. These topics, it will be noticed, are carefully 
expanded, with the recommendation that the points laid down be followed in 
the reading. In almost every reference there will be irrelevant matter that can 
be lightly passed over. As a rule, the longer references are easier and more 
profitable reading. 
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Additional Topic : \ 

The career of Mahomet. (E. A. Freeman, History of 
the Saracens. Arthur Gilman, The Saracens.) 

c. The conquests of Pepin and Charlemagne: dealings 

with the Lombards ; with the Saxons ; with the popes. 
References : 

Brief Accounts : Kitchen's France, I, 1 14-132. Hen- 
derson, 49-70. Lewis, Germany, 71-73 and 82-91. 

Longer Accounts: Emerton, Introduction, 180-213. 
Hodgkin, Charles the Great. Oman, 322-356. Davis, 
Charlemagne (the most readable history of this mon- 
arch). 

Sources: Einhard. 
Additional Topic : 

Boniface, Apostle of the Germans. (Allen, Frag- 
ments of Church History. Henderson, Germany in the 
Middle Ages. Mrs. Hope, St. Boniface and the Con- 
version of Germany.) 
2. The Holy Roman Empire to 888 a.d. 

a, Charlemagne and Leo HI : the meaning of the impe- 
rial coronation ; the extent of the empire. 
References : 

Brief Accounts: Oman, 369-376. Kitchen, I, 118- 
136. Henderson, 71-76. 

Longer Accounts: Emerton, Mediaeval Europe. 
Hodgkin, Charles the Great. Davis, Charlemagne. 
Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 50-75 (a work of genius) . 
Freeman's Essays (first series) : The Holy Roman 
Empire (a critique of Bryce and at the same time inter- 
esting and inspiring) . 
Additional Topic : 

Personal characteristics of Charlemagne. (Einhard's 
Life of Charlemagne tells us all that we know on this 
point. Davis, Charlefmagne.) 

d. The administration of the Empire : the oath of alle- 

giance; the missi dominici; the capitularies; the 
fostering of learning and art. 
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References : 

Brief Accounts: Oman, 376-382. Church, Begin- 
nings of the Middle Ages. Kitchen, I, 136-153. 

Longer Accounts: Hodgkin. Emerton, Mediaeval 
Europe. Davis. Townsend, Great Schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages, 17-35. 

Sources: Henderson, Select Documents, 189-201 
(capitulary of 802). University of Penn. Reprints XI, 
No. 5 (Laws). 
c. The decline of the Empire: Character of Louis the 

Pious ; rebellion of his sons ; the Field of Lies. 
References : 

Church, Beginnings of the Middle Ages. Emerton, 
Mediaeval Europe. Henderson, Germany in the Middle 
Ages, 82-99. Oman, 382-404. Kitchen, I, 154-159. 

Sources: Henderson, Select Documents, 201-206 
(division of 817). 
sd. Disruption of the Empire : the battle of Fontenoy ; the 

Oath of Strassburg; the treaty of Verdun, 843 a.d..; 

the treaty of Mersen ; deposition of Charles the Fat. 

Formation of new kingdoms. 
References : 

Oman, 383-445. Adams, Civilization in the Middle 
Ages, 170-193. Kitchen, I, 160-182. Freeman, His- 
torical geography, 138-152. 

[Note. — Victor von Scheffel's Ekkebard is a novel dealing with these 
times, and is unique in literature for its historical truth and charm.] 

e. The beginnings of the Feudal System: definition of 

the term; Roman origin; the benefice; vassalage; 

immunity ; effect on the power of the sovereign. 
References : 

Adams, Civilization in the Middle Ages, 194-226. 
Emerton, Introduction, 236-255 ; Mediaeval Europe, 
478-495. Larned, V, 3745, Article Feudalism (com- 
piled by Henderson). 

Sources: University of Penn. Reprints, IV, No. 3 
(documents illustrative of feudalism). 
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n. The Revival of the Empire and the Development of the 
Papal Power. 

3. The Advancement of New Claims by the Papacy. 

a. Pope Nicholas I : the Donation of Constantine ; the 
decretals of Isidor ; the divorce of Lothair. 
References : 

Emerton, Mediaeval Europe, 63-88. Milman, III, 
21-67. Lea, Studies in Church History, 42-55. 

Sources: Henderson, Select Documents, 319-329 
(the Donation of Constantine). 
Additional Topic : 

The Benedictine monks. (Henderson, Select Docu- 
ments, 267 and 274-319. The Rule of St. Benedict.) 

4. The Empire of Otto the Great. 

a. The consolidation of Germany: the new duchies; 
Conrad I ; Henry I ; the coronation of Otto. 
References : 

Tout, European History, 12-18 (prosaic). Hender- 
son, Germany in the Middle Ages, 1 17-124. Emerton. 
d. Otto the Great and his son and grandson in Italy : the 
marriage with Adelaide ; Otto and Pope John XII ; 
Otto as Emperor; a brief account of Otto II and 
Otto III. 
References : 

Tout, 27-47 (difficult reading). Henderson, 128-157 
(too detailed). Article in Lamed, V, 3758-3759 (com- 
piled by Henderson). Emerton, 11 5-148. Milman, 
III, 174-186. Bryce, 76-88. 
Additional Topic: 

The mission of Luitprand of Cremona to the court 
of Constantinople. (Original narrative in Henderson, 
Select Documents, Appendix.) 
c. The Emperor, Henry III ; condition of the papacy ; the 
synod of Sutri; the reformed papacy; the Lateran 
council of 1059. 
References : 

Emerton, 193-209. Milman, III, 222-235, 296^304, 
360-394. Henderson, i79-\?>^. ^Jem^^^^Ji-^fev• 
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m. The Struggle between Church and State for the Control 
of the Bishoprics. 

5. Gregory VII and Henry IV. 

a. Causes that led to the struggle : character of Henry IV ; 
the power of the reformed papacy; the question of 
investitures ; the Milan dispute. 
References : 

Brief Accounts : Article in Larned, V, 3794-6 (com- 
piled by Henderson) . Bryce, 1 53-1 65. Henderson, Ger- 
many in the Middle Ages, 189-201. Emerton, 212-240. 
Longer Accounts: Lea, Studies in Church History. 
Vincent, the Age of Hildebrand. Stephens, Hildebrand 
and his Times. Tout, European History. Milman, III, 
305-404. 
d. The struggle at its height ; the Saxon rebellion : Henry's 
weakness; his triumph over the Saxons; imperious 
demands of Gregory ; mutual dethronement. 
References : 

As above. Milman, III, 404-450. 
Sources: Henderson, Select Documents, 365-385 
(decrees against investiture ; dictates of the pope ; letter 
of Gregory to Henry, December, 1075 ; answer of 
Henry IV ; letter of the bishops ; the banning of 
Henry IV; royal summons to the council of Worms). 

c. The scene at Canossa: conditions imposed by the 

princes ; Henry's purpose in crossing the Alps ; the 

penance before the castle ; the pardon. 
References : 

Emerton, 252-255. Henderson, Germany in the 
Middle Ages, 201-205. Milman, III, 450-462. Tout. 
Vincent, 90-104. Stephens, 102-137. 

Sources : Henderson, Select Documents, 385-388 
(letter of Gregory VII, describing what occurred at 
Canossa). 

d. Last years of Gregory VII and of Henry IV : the anti- 

king ; renewal of the ban ; Henry in Rome ; death 
of Gregory ; misfortunes of Henry IV ; his death and 
burial. 
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References : 

As above. Henderson, Select Documents, 388-405. 
6. Henry V and the Church. 

a. Renewal of the struggle : compact with Pope Paschal 
II ; arrest of pope and cardinals ; attempts at negotia- 
tion ; Concordat of Worms. 
References : 

Emerton, 266-268. Henderson, Germany in the 
Middle Ages, 217-227. Tout, 141 -150. Vincent, 149- 
161. Stephens, 187-220. Milman, IV, 89-148. 

Sources: Henderson, Select Documents, 405-409 
(agreements of Paschal ; text of Concordat of Worms ; 
edict of Henry V). 
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INTRODUCTION 

The paramount interest in the study of all history of 
England is found in its constitutional aspect. It was 
in England that certain important governing principles 
were first realized in successful practice. Self-govern- 
ment, the ideas of representation and local control, were 
first tested by the English people, and to-day the Eng- 
lish constitution is more or less the model of all existing 
free constitutions. Moreover, the institutions of a people 
are the truest expression of national life and character, 
and their study affords the best training for the right 
understanding of present conditions. This is especially 
true of the study of English constitutional history. 
England's constitution is the slow growth of many 
centuries, consequently it is more expressive of the 
character and development of the people than is that 
of any other nation. No broad gap separates Eng- 
land's present from the past. From the fifth cen- 
tury until now there is no break; each step in the 
development is connected with the preceding. " There 
has been such a continuity of life and development that 
hardly one point in its earliest life can be touched with- 
out the awakening of some chord in the present; scarcely 
a movement now visible in the current of modern life 
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but can be traced back with some distinctness to the 
early Middle Ages." A national development, unbroken 
by great revolutions, and characterized by uniform and 
progressive growth, must bring home with unusual force 
the essential connection between the past and the pres- 
ent, the sense of organic unity. Precedent is the life 
and soul of the English constitution. How typical of 
this is the famous scene in Parliament in 1688. The 
king has fled ; William and a foreign army are encamped 
near London; Ireland and Scotland are on the point of 
revolt. Parliament, summoned to face this situation, 
spends hours in unearthing and examining the four 
centuries old records of Richard IPs deposition that 
revolution may be carried out with due regard to 
precedent. 

For these reasons stress should be laid upon the 
constitutional aspect of each period in English history. 
This forms the chief difficulty of the course, for institu- 
tions do not lend themselves to picturesque treatment; 
the personal element is in abeyance, and the details are 
often obscure and complicated. Fortunately the con- 
tinuity of English development is of great service here. 
Since English constitutional history presents itself as an 
orderly, unbroken chain of events, each linked to each, 
the student is easily led to note the relation of cause 
and effect. Moreover, this closeness of connection be- 
tween the past and the present is full of picturesque 
suggestion. A party struggle of the nineteenth century 
has a new interest when we read that a leader who 
abandoned his side in a critical division is taunted by 
the newspapers with the treachery of his ancestor on 
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Bosworth Field ; or when, in the debates over a fran- 
chise bill, the freedom of Saxon times is called to mind, 
and the constituencies are bidden to ** look to the rock 
whence we were hewn, and the hole of the pit whence 
we were digged." 

The simplicity and directness of England's develop- 
ment constitute at the same time a great advantage and 
a serious danger. The work of instructor and student 
is much easier because of the fact that there is but one 
thread to follow, because the English have worked out 
their history with far more independence of external 
influences than is true of any other European people. 
But just because English history is less interwoven with 
the general history of Europe there is danger in this 
course of losing sight of the essential unity of history. 
As Ranke truly says : " There was but one church, one 
science, one art, in Europe ; one and the same mental 
horizon enclosed the different people ; a romance and a 
poetry varying in form, yet of closely kindred nature, 
was the common possession of all. The common life of 
Europe flowed also in the veins of England.*' In spite 
of this, English history is often taught and studied as 
though it had no more connection with the general 
development of Europe than with the life of the Amer- 
ican continent ten centuries ago. The Norman Con- 
quest is treated as though it were an isolated occurrence, 
and not simply one aspect, though the most important, 
of a great movement which profoundly affected Europe ; 
the discussion of the contest between Henry I and An- 
selm gives no hint of the larger controversy of a like 
nature which divided the continent. 
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This most unhistorical detachment is especially marked 
in the ordinary treatment of France. As an English 
teacher has wittily said : " The French kingdom comes 
into existence solely for the s'ake of being conquered 
by Edward III and Henry V and then sinks back into 
oblivion. It has a temporary resuscitation to enable 
Henry VIII to be present at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and hibernates once again until Charles II 
requires the financial assistance of Louis XIV. After 
that comes another blank until the outbreak of the 
French Revolution; then after a fitful existence un- 
der Napoleon it finally expires with the battle of Water- 
loo.'* It is true that the brief time allotted a course in 
English history affords small place for the teaching of 
contemporary history. But an occasional word of re- 
minder, where students have already had a course in 
European history, or, where this is not the case, a few 
brief summaries, will keep the class in mind of the larger 
history of which the story of England is merely a part. 

England's connection with the New World must not 
be overlooked. In the case of American students there 
is less danger of this, but the importance and dramatic 
interest of this subject claims for it especial attention. 
Another aspect of this course is more likely to be neg- 
lected. English history is often studied with entire dis- 
regard of Scotch and Irish history, and yet a knowledge 
of these is essential in the comprehension of the first 
Moreover, each has its special value and interest, which 
must not be ignored. From time to time there should 
be a careful consideration of the state of Ireland or of 
Scotland, showing the course of development and the 
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forces at work. Especially should the interplay of 
influences between the different kingdoms be made 
plain. The points of contact between the different 
divisions of the British Isles in early history should be 
dealt with at length. 

While there is no sharp break in English history there 
are clearly defined divisions. The following outlines 
have been arranged with regard to the special signifi- 
cance of each period in the history of the English nation. 
Formerly it was said that English history began with the 
Norman Conquest. Then six centuries were added, and 
the tale began with the coming of the Angles and Sax- 
ons. Now, whatever the final decision as to the de- 
gree of Celtic survival or the importance of the Roman 
occupation, it is recognized that the beginning of Eng- 
land cannot be understood without some knowledge of 
the character of the country and of the people that 
the English conquered. The Celtic characteristics, the 
Roman influence, are essential elements in the story of 
the Conquest. Following upon this comes the more 
detailed study of the Saxons, their characteristics and 
institutions, the new life now begun on British soil. 
The forces, whether internal or external, making for 
union should be carefully considered. Also it should 
be noted that from the withdrawal of the Romans to 
the eleventh century England's international relations, 
forced or voluntary, were chiefly with the northern and 
backward portions of Europe. 
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OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY 

Early Britain. 

1. The Land and its Resources. 

a. Physical features. 

b. Natural advantages and disadvantages of each political 

division of the British Isles. 

c. Condition of Britain in early historical times. 
References : 

Cunningham and Mc Arthur, Outlines of English In- 
dustrial History, ii, refers chiefly to England. Coman 
and Kendall, History of England, i. Pearson, Histori- 
cal Maps of England, descriptive text. Green, Making 
of England, 7-12. 
Maps : 

In text-books, e.g. Lamed, History of England. 
Coman and Kendall, History of England. Green, Mak- 
ing of England. Gardiner, School Atlas of English His- 
tory. Pearson, Historical Maps of England. 
Map Work: 

Show on an outline map the most important physical 
features. 
Topic : 

England's natural defences. Maps as above. Green, 
Making of England. 

2. Britain before the Roman Conquest. 

a. The earliest inhabitants, race, characteristics, remains at 

the present time. 

b. The Celts, race, customs, institutions, remains (Stone- 

henge), survivals. 
References : 

Brief Accounts : Gardiner, Students' History of Eng- 
land, i-io. Freeman, Old English History, i (ad- 
dressed to young students). Church, A., Early Britain, 
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Longer Accounts: Ripley, W. Z., The kaces of 
Europe, I, xii (interesting and suggestive). Wright, T., 
The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, iii (full of facts) . 
Map Work: 

Indicate on an outline map of the British Isles where 
the Celtic element is most marked. 

3. Britain and the Romans. 

a. The Roman conquest of Britain : early intercourse 

between Britain and the Continent; Caesar's inva- 
sions, causes, results; completion of the conquest, 
work of Agricola. 

b. The Roman province of Britain : extent of Roman rule 

(the Roman walls) ; character effects upon the people 
and the country ; remains of Roman occupation to-day. 

c. Withdrawal of the Romans : causes ; condition in which 

Britain was left. 
References: 

Brief Accounts : Gardiner, Students' History of Eng- 
land, 10-25. Freeman, Old English History, ii and iii. 
Church, Early Britain, 66-74. 

Longer Accounts : Green, Making of England, 1-25 
(very interesting). Wright, T., The Celt, the Roman, 
and the Saxon. 

Sources: Caesar, Commentaries, Bk. IV, xx-xxxvi, 
Bk. V, viii-xxiii. Tacitus, Agricola, Bk. V, x-xxiv. 
Maps : 

As before. Also Green, Short History of the Eng- 
lish People. Church, Early Britain. 
Topic: 

Roman roads. (Maps in Green, Making of England. 

Coman and Kendall, History of England. Compare 

with a railway map of England, see Bradshaw. Wright, 

The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, 145-170, 221-227.) 

H. The Beginnings of England. 

4. The Coming of the Angles and Saxons. 

a. The early Germans : home, customs, institutions. Green, 
Short History, 1-5 ; Green, Making of England^ 
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15-18; Tacitus, Germania, iv-xxvi. Found also in 

part in Colby, Selections from the Sources ; Kendall, 

Source Book of Englbh History. 
b. The English conquest : purpose and manner of coming 

of the English ; principal events ; character ; place in 

English history. 
References : 

Brief Accounts : Bright, History of England, I, i-^. 
Green, Short History, 5-14. Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest, I, 6-19. Church, A., Early Britain, 92-111. 

Longer Accounts : Freeman, Old English History, 22- 
41. Green, Making of England, Bks. I-III, 127-147. 
(A long and picturesque account; very good on the 
character of the conquest.) Freeman, The Englbh 
People in its Three Homes. 

Sources: Bede, Ecclesiastical History, Bk. I, xv. 
Found also in Colby and in Kendall. Not contempo- 
rary, but based on earlier accounts. Gildas, History, 
299-314 (Giles, Six Old English Chronicles), only 
British account. 
Map Work: 

Indicate on an outline map the division of Britain in 
600 A.D. between the Celts and the English. 
Topic: 

Show the influence of Britain^s natural defences upon 
the course of the conquest. Green, Making of England. 
The English Kingdoms. 

a. Internal organization : effects of the conquest ; the cen- 

tral government ; local divisions ; the judicial system ; 
the military system ; social conditions. 

b. The early English church ; introduction of Christianity ; 

conversion of Northumbria ; the Irish missions ; Mer- 
cia and paganism ; organization of a national church ; 
influence of the church on the state. 

c. The strife for supremacy, 568-829 : forces making for 

union ; advantages and disadvantages of each king- 
dom in the struggle ; character of union finally estab- 
Jished under Egbert of Wessex. 
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References : 

Brief Accounts: Bright, History of England, I, 3-5. 
Freeman, Norman Conquest, I, 19-29. Wakeman and 
Hassall, Constitutional Essays, 269-279 (on the church). 
Church, Early Britain, 1 20-131, 167-177. 

Longer Accounts: Freeman, Old-English History 
(largely tales and legends). Green, Short History, 14- 
44. Green, Making of England, v-viii. (Chapters 
vi and vii treat of the church. Pages 147-188 contain 
a very good account of the organization of the English 
kingdom.) Wakeman and Hassall, Constitutional 
Essays, I : The Early English Constitution. Beowulf 
(Portions may be read with much interest and value.) 

Sources: Bede, Ecclesiastical History. See also 
Colby, Nos. 5 and 6, and Kendall, Nos. 3 and 4. 
English Chronicle. 
Topics: 
a. Conversion of Northumbria. Bede, Bk. II, 13-16. 
Green, Making of England, 254-257, 274-283, 302-308. 
d. The northern monasteries. Green, Making of Eng- 
land, 333-337, 350-363- 
c. Life among the Saxons. Church, Early Britain, 167- 
177; extracts from Beowulf. 
6. England and the Danes. 
Topics: 

a. The Northmen: home, race, characteristics, institu- 

tions, causes for the exodus. 

b. Invasion of England : object, manner of coming, resist- 

ance of Wessex, the Danelaw, effects. 
References: 

Brief Accounts : Bright, I, 5-9. Green, Short His- 
tory, 44-48. Freeman, Norman Conquest, I, 29-33. 
Church, Early Britain, 199-214. 

Longer Accounts : Johnson, The Normans in Europe, 
1-32 (very interesting sketch) . Freeman, Old-English 
History, 107-129. Green, Conquest of England, 50-68, 
99-114. Hughes, T., Alfred the Great, 36-126. 
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Sources : Asser, Life of Alfred. English Chronicle. 
Colby, No. 9 ; Kendall, No. 7. 
Maps: 

As before. Also Green's Conquest of England. 
Map Work: 

Indicate on an outline map of the world the wander- 
ings of the Northmen. 

Show on a map of England the territory held by the 
Danes in England. 
7. Reunion of England under Wessex. 

a. Alfred and Wessex; military and judicial reorganiza- 

tion ; educational and literary work. 

b, Reconquest of the Danelaw : Edward and Mercia ; 

Brunanburh, 937 ; relations with the Scots ; rule of 
Edgar and Dunstan ; character of union of the Eng- 
lish. 
References : 

Brief Accounts: Bright, I, 9-15. Green, Short His- 
tory, 48-61 . Freeman, Norman Conquest, I, 33-46. 

Longer Accounts: Church, Early Britain, 215-238, 
245-256. Green, Conquest of England, iv. Pauli, 
Life of Alfred the Great. Hughes, T., Alfred the 
Great. 

Sources : English Chronicle. Asser, Life of Alfred. 
Henry of Huntington, Chronicle, 148-177. William of 
Malmesbury, Chronicle, 147-162. Conybeare, Alfred in 
the Chroniclers. F. York Powell, King Alfred. Colby, 
No. 8 ; Kendall, Nos. 6, 8, 9. 
Topics : 

Alfred's law reforms. Hughes, Alfred the Great, 
156-184; Kendall, No. 6. 

Battle of Brunanburh, 937. English Chronicle. 

(Compare Saxon poem with Tennyson's Battle of 

Brunanburh.) Green, Conquest of England, 252-257. 

Dunstan. Green, Conquest of England. (See table 

of contents.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

American History in the last year of the high school 
demands somewhat different treatment from that of the 
previous courses, as has been suggested in the conclu- 
sion to the general introduction. The pupil is more 
familiar with the field both by previous study and be- 
cause it is his own country. He is within two or three 
years of citizenship and needs to know, not merely facts 
of development, but methods of government and his 
share in it. He is therefore ready because of interest, 
preparation, and obligation to examine somewhat more 
in detail special subjects, particularly those relating to 
government, its origin and methods of administration. 
The treatment in the accompanying syllabus recognizes 
this, and is somewhat less analytical and comprehensive 
in its topics than is the case in the previous courses in 
history. 

Furthermore, the field is more limited, and excellent 
text-books, like Channing's "Students' History of the 
United States," and McLaughlin's " History of the 
American Nation,'* give an excellent narrative and fur- 
nish a basis for more detailed study. The syllabus is 
therefore more free to mark out for especial emijha- 
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sis certain formative events, and to indicate topics 
that will call for comparison and other exercising of 
the judgment, and for the understanding of institutions 
and constitutional questions somewhat more fully than 
was possible in the other courses. 

The instruction in Civil Government, which should 
form a considerable part of the course in case there is 
no separate class in the subject, should seek' to empha- 
size, not only development, but actual existing methods, 
the spirit as well as the letter of the Constitution. The 
boss, the machine, and the "third house" should be 
made as clear as the more formal phases of election and 
legislation. As these subjects are usually omitted in 
text-books on Civil Government, the teacher must be- 
come the main guide. An excellent way to furnish 
practical experience in government, and to arouse at 
the same time an interest in public questions, is to organ- 
ize in the school a Congress, similar, for example, to the 
Boston Young Men's Congress. To accomplish its pur- 
pose it should be a permanent affair, and conducted 
strictly according to parliamentary rules. Visits to 
legislative bodies are of some assistance, but need to 
be repeated very frequently and intelligently supervised 
to convey much distinct information. 

In the detailed syllabus specific topics and references 
are given on this part of the subject; it is sufficient 
here to suggest such sections as 17 (Confederation and 
Constitution), 18 (Organization of the Government), 28 
(Political Reorganization), 37 (Political Problems); and 
current events : e.g. caucuses (September), conventions 
(October), elections (November and December), inaugu- 
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rations (January), and proceedings of legislative bodies 
during most of the remaining months of the year, all of 
which furnish a basis for instruction in civics. For the 
whole subject Bryce's "American Commonwealth'* is 
indispensable. 

The relation of American History to that of Europe 
and England should be given adequate attention and the 
pupil taught to see, both in colonial and national history, 
the factors outside this country that have helped in deter- 
mining events. This is briefly suggested in a subsequent 
" Characterization of Periods," and more specific illus- 
trations will be found in the syllabus of topics and ref- 
erences: e.g, sections 2 (European Conditions in the 
Fifteenth Century), 4 (Reasons in England for Early 
Failure and Later Success of Virginia), 10 (Dutch), 13 
(Second Hundred Years' War), 23 (Napoleonic Wars). 
Wherever possible use should be made of the refer- 
ences in the syllabus of European or English History 
in order to utilize previous work in history. 

The importance of a knowledge of the geography of 
one's own country in order to understand its history is 
happily too generally recognized to demand discussion.* 
There is in this course more time and opportunity than 
in the early courses; e,g, the first period may well 
be treated geographically, colonial boundaries, lines of 
treaties, 1763, 1783, 1846; status of slavery, accessions 
of territory, area of succession, military campaigns, 
etc., areas of natural products, lines of transportation. 

^ For a general discussion of geography and its relation to history, see 
General Introduction, p. 27; Report of Committee of Seven, p. 95; 
Hinsdale, " How to Study and Teach History," p. 000, 
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Graphic representations of facts not strictly geographi- 
cal will naturally come under this head. Inexpensive 
small outline maps, such as the Morse Company or the 
McKinley Company publish, permit of the pupils doing 
much of this work, and a few done each year on a large 
scale serve as a nucleus of a growing series of graphic 
illustration. The subject of geography and maps is 
treated in Channing and Hart " Guide,'* pp. 48-54. 

The Periods of American History. — An understanding 
of the growth of the American nation must rest upon 
study of the physical characteristics of the land which 
made it suitable for colonization and expansion. The 
character of the people and the reasons for discovery 
and exploration can be understood only by some study 
of European conditions in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which produced adventurers, but not founders 
of states in the new world, exploration but not perma- 
nent colonization. This first period is full of dramatic 
power and human interest ; the oppressive monopoly of 
Spain was checked by England and Holland, and a way 
made for expansion of free institutions instead of abso- 
lutism ; but it is a period of preparation rather than of 
accomplishment on this side the Atlantic. 

But the scene changes with the opening of the seven- 
teenth century. A new Europe is now able to trans- 
plant itself to a new world. The sea rovers have done 
their work, the new ideas of Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion have won a foothold in Europe, and seek a wider 
and freer foothold for their logical development in a 
more untrammelled environment. The new generation, 
more numerous, better organized, and depending on 
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companies rather than on one man alone, more serious, 
successfully transfers to a virgin soil, not merely the best 
ideals of Europe, but many of her best leaders and ele- 
ments of population. In this period of successful col- 
onization the first group is the Southern Colonies. In 
the typical Southern colony, Virginia, after painful ex- 
periments and threatening extinction under the old 
adventurous ideas of the earlier period, the more sane 
and sturdy Englishmen of the seventeenth century de- 
velop permanent homes and population, and a consti- 
tutional government. 

Into the Puritan exodus to New England, our next 
group, enter some of the best elements in England, not 
merely a devotion to religious principle, but a sound 
and far-sighted statecraft which bases successful and 
populous colonies and federation on self-government 
and economic self-sufficiency. The history of New 
England is the history of the American nation in 
miniature. It is almost a biological study of the devel- 
opment of American institutions, for the original 
records are still preserved, and some of them are in 
print and accessible and adapted to the interest and 
powers of a high school pupil. In the story told by 
the founders themselves he almost sees before his eyes 
the growth of local self-government, expansion, repre- 
sentative institutions, written constitutions, indepen- 
dence, federation, public schools. 

The next group, the Middle Colonies, are the link 
between New England and the South, politically and 
economically, as well as geographically. New York 
and Pennsylvania are the typical colonies, and emphasis 
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of these two gives a clear-cut picture, and relieves of 
unimportant details by treating with these two the 
smaller and less formative colonies. In the failure of 
the Dutch feudal aristocrats and servants dependent 
on a far-removed commercial company and its agents, 
and in the success of the more self-governing English 
communities, are seen again steps which have made 
America what it is. The noble " Quaker Experiment 
in Government," like the Puritan state, shows the 
successful transplanting of ideals across the Atlantic, 
but with a larger measure of tolerance and gentleness, 
two generations later, and under less difficult circum- 
stances. 

The fifth period, the colonies in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to 1760 (or between the revolutions of 1689 and 
1776), demands more time and thought than is ordi- 
narily given it, to bring out the significance of "this 
forgotten half-century,'* and show that "the colonies 
were not dormant, but were growing in strength and 
vigor and a capacity for self-government." A study 
of the political and economic development, rather than 
a cataloguing of the quarrels with governors, brings out 
the significance of the growth of those " principles of 
government and of a social and economic system" 
for which the colonists stood so successfully in 1765 and 
1776. The period takes on dramatic interest and brings 
but the significant contrast in the results of two systems 
of colonization, as the self-governing, self-supporting 
communities of English homes and commonwealths 
come into conflict with the scattered camp-fires and 
trading posts of French and Indian, hampered and 
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made dependent by French absolutism. The period 
takes on further significance as it is seen to be a part 
of the struggle for mastery of North America, between 
England and France, and at last of the world-wide 
struggle of the Seven Years* War. The significance 
of the struggle has been suggestively treated in Seeley's 
" Expansion of England " ; and parts of the masterly 
narrative of Parkman can hardly fail to stimulate inter- 
est and an appreciation of good historical literature in 
even the pupil who usually cares little for history. 

Having followed the separate development of the 
three groups of colonies to the close of the French and 
Indian War, it is necessary to pause before the Revolu- 
tion and "make a cross section," so as to observe, not 
merely growth, but also condition at one point of time. 
The contrasts in social and economic conditions and 
methods of government show the results of the varying 
environment and historical conditions previously studied, 
the diversity so important in the later development of 
the nation, and make a stimulating field for the exer- 
cise of powers of comparison and judgment. 

The sixth period shows the winning of independence 
and the development of union under pressure from 
without. The common institutions developed in all 
the colonies, and the fundamental differences between 
colonies and England in 1760, explain the inevitableness 
of revolution when George III tries to set the clock 
back, and with his subservient ministry to impose a 
vexatious control that violated the best things for 
which the best English blood on both sides of the 
ocean had stood. The Revolution is a contest between 
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two conceptions of government and life, each with its 
brighter and darker side, and the. study of the struggle 
from a genuinely historical point of view leaves the 
pupil with a broader, sounder patriotism. The details 
of military campaigns are passed over rapidly to leave 
him time to appreciate the justification of the object of 
the Revolution, and the obligation of the future citizen 
of service to the country woft by such skill and devotion. 

But the Revolution had brought independence, not 
unity. As soon as the pressure from without is re- 
moved, the obstacles to union become apparent, while 
foreign nations eagerly await the speedy disruption of 
the country. The "Critical Period*' from Yorktown 
to the inauguration of Washington shows the balance 
trembling between one nation and thirteen. It is a 
period when civil government and history go hand in 
hand, and the former takes an increased interest as its 
growth makes it seem a thing of life, and the Constitu- 
tion not a mere document but the embodiment of the 
best the English-speaking race had stood for. 

The carrying into execution of the ideas of the Con- 
stitution, the translation of words into acts, is the work 
of the Federalist party during its twelve years' su- 
premacy ( 1 789-1801). It is the period, also, of the 
establishment of a general foreign policy and of the 
organization of two great political parties. With 
the general lines of the country's future policy marked 
out, the Federalists go down to defeat in the " Revolu- 
tion of 1800," and the advent of Jefferson marks a new 
period in American history. Enormous expansion, the 
gradual adoption by the Republicans of broad construe- 
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tion in spite of their theories, and the struggle for 
neutral rights mark this important period. 

The end of the War of 1812 and the fall of Napoleon 
bring domestic questions into prominence, and the period 
from 18 1 7 to 1829 is one of reorganization after the 
disturbed conditions of the previous ten years. Its 
key-note is the development of the West with its social 
and economic results, its thrusting into prominence of 
the slavery question, and its great political triumph in 
the election of Andrew Jackson. 

From 1829 to 1844 National Democracy is in the 
saddle, and exhibits its power and abounding life as 
well as its incompetency and folly in questions of 
administration which demand training and insight. 
The country is already marked off into two sections, 
one half free, the other half slave; the early method 
of compromise has been carried on, but the South is 
being outstripped by the expansion of free labor, and 
is angered by the antislavery agitators of the North. 

The next period, 1844- 1859, niarks the desperate 
attempt of the South to gain new territory for slavery, 
first by an unjustifiable war with Mexico, and then by 
breaking down the policy of compromise which had 
obtained for thirty years. It is a period of rapid devel- 
opment, that stirs the blood till one is prepared for the 
crisis when the strongest feelings of the two sections are 
at white heat. The growing opposition to the further 
extension of slavery has taken practical form in the 
Republican party, and the triumph of Lincoln over the 
broken ranks of the Democracy marks the climax of 
this dramatic period 
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It is no longer a question of slavery in the territories, 
but of the Union ; and the principles of free labor, diversi- 
fied industries, development, and nationality triumph over 
slavery, narrow economic life, and sectionalism. The 
pupil will not remember military detail, but he can be 
led to understand the general strategy of the war, and 
will admire the heroic sacrifices of both sides in the field 
and in the home, since both are his fellow-countrymen. 

All wars are disturbers of existing conditions; and 
this is particularly true of a civil war over a funda- 
mental constitutional and economic question. The 
period since 1865 has been almost entirely concerned 
with the solution of the problems growing out of the 
civil war: The restoration of the Southern states to 
their proper place in the Union, the reestablishment of 
a sound financial system, the adjustment of business to 
the conditions of peace, the future of the negro, and the 
economic reorganization of the South are some of the 
questions that have pressed for solution. 

If the plain facts have told their own stirring story, 
the pupil has learned something of his national govern- 
ment and how it has come to be. Its future is in his own 
hands. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY HELPFUL TO TEACHERS 

E. Channing and a. B. Hart. — Guide to the Study of American 
History. Excellent bibliographies, topics, references, and sug- 
gestions to teachers. 

Justin Winsor. — Narrative and Critical History of America. 
Especially valuable for its critical notes an4 exhaustive 
bibliographies. 
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B. A. Hinsdale. — How to Study and Teach History with 
Particular Reference to the History of the United States. 

A. C. McLaughlin. — Pamphlet to accompany History of the 
American Nation. 

For bibliography on Methods, see Channing and Hart, Guide, 
PP- 30-33- 
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OUTLINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

Discovery and Ezplorationa before 1607. 
I. The Land and its Resources. 

a. Physical features. 

b. Effect of this environment. 

c. Availability of land of United States for building a 

nation. 
References : 

Brief Accounts : Fisher, Colonial Era, 1-4. 

Thwaites, Colonies, 2-7. 

Doyle, English Colonies in America, I ("Virginia," 
etc.), 5-8. 

Channing, U.S.A., 1765-1865, 5-8. 

Longer Accounts: Channing, Students^ History of 
the United States, 1-18. 

Bryce, American Commonwealth, abridged edition, 
Ch. 58. 

Article by Shaler in Winsor, America, IV, i-xxx. 

Whitney, article "The United States," in Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, 9th edition; also Whitney, United 
States. 
Maps : 

In text-books, e.^. : Channing, Students' History. 
Johnston, High School History. McLaughlin, History of 
the American Nation. Fisher, Colonial Era. Thwaites, 
Colonies (also same map in Hart, Epoch Maps). Frye, 
Geography, relief maps, 32, 34, 35. U. S. Geological 
Survey map. 
Map Work: 

Indicate on outline map the most important physical 
features. 
Remark : 

At the beginning of this course the pupil is cautioned 
that he is not expected to read all the references given. 
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They are given to afford some choice, so that a pupil 
may use the reference or references that are most 
interesting and useful; also in order that on any 
special topic he may find as much as possible, if he 
desires to look it up, or has it especially assigned to him. 
Discovery of America. 

How and why it came then. Results and their impor- 
tance. 

a. Why the Norse discoveries were in no sense a true dis- 

covery of America (Fiske, Discovery of America, I, 
253-260). 

b. European conditions at close of 15th century leading 

to discovery (Fiske, Discovery of America, I, Ch. iii, 
especially pp. 272-294). 

c. Columbus : his early career and how it trained him for 

discovery; ideas, attempts. (Pick out facts from 
Irving, Columbus; or Fiske, Discovery of America, 
or Higginson.) 

d. The discovery. (Hart, Contemporaries, I, Nos. 17 and 

19, interesting extracts from Columbus's own ac- 
counts; Old South Leaflets, No. 29, from the life 
of Columbus by his son.) 

e. Columbus's character and place in history. (Compare 

accounts in Fiske, Discovery, and Winsor, Columbus ; 
or use Irving, Columbus.) 

f. Conclusion : the importance of the discovery ; its effect 

on commerce, colonies, wars, diplomacy, industrial 

life. (Interesting suggestions in Seeley, Expansion 

of England, Chs. v, vi.) 
Additional Topic : 

The naming of America. (Winsor, America. Fiske, 
Discovery of America.) 
References : 

Brief Accounts : Fisher, Colonial Era, Ch. iii. 

Higginson, Larger History, Ch. iii. 

Longer Accounts : Fiske, Discovery of America (brill- 
iant and interesting; read especially in Chs. iii andv 
of Vol. I). 
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Higginson, Explorers. 
Irving, Columbus. 

Bryant and Gay, Popular History, I, 92-100. 
Winsor in his America, II, 1-23 ; and his Columbus 
(very critical). 
Stimulating picture in Lowell's poem, Columbus. 
Sources : Interesting material in Hart, Contempora- 
ries, I, Nos. 17 and 19. 

American History Leaflets, No. i. 
Old South Leaflets, Nos. 29 and 33. 
Special Map Work: 

On an outline map, trace Columbus's first voyage, 
indicating dates when points were reached. 
Explorations and Early Settlements, before James- 
town, I 492- I 607. 

The objects, the regions discovered or explored, the 
reasons for failure of Spanish, French, and English. 
Changes wrought in Spain, France, England. Wilson, Col- 
onies and Nations, Ch. i, in Harper's Monthly, Jan., 1901. 

a. Character of Spanish rule. (Read Fiske, Discovery 

of America, I, 554-567; or Thwaites, Colonies, 
42-43, 47-48; or Doyle, English Colonies ("Vir- 
ginia "), I, 76-82. 

b. The contest between the Huguenot and Spanish colo- 

nies in Florida. (Read the thrilling account in 
Chs. vii-ix of Parkman's brilliant Pioneers of 
France.) Who eventually reaped the real fruits 
of the rivalry ? 

c. Spanish motives and policy : Columbus's thirst for gold. 

Hart, Contemporaries, I, No. 19. Cortez's cap- 
ture of Montezuma, do.. No. 21. Pizarro's conquest 
of Peru (told by his brother), do.. No. 22. Coro- 
nado's march, Hart, Source Book, No. 3 (or longer 
accounts in American History Leaflets, No. 13, or 
Old South Leaflets, No. 20). 

d. The Elizabethan Seamen ; their character and work. 

Interesting accounts in either Higginson, Larger 
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History, 84-107, or in his " Explorers," or in Fiske, 
Old Virginia, I, 15-33. The interesting story of 
Drake's voyage around. the world, by one of his 
company, is in Hart, Contemporaries, I, No. 30 ; 
briefer. Hart, Source Book, No. 4. 
e. The Spanish Armada, and Spain's loss of sea power. 
(Fiske, Old Virginia, I, 33-40, or Green's Short 
History of England, 417-420, or any good account 
in an English history, e.g. Gardiner, II, 458-464, or 
Creighton, Age of Elizabeth, 1 81-186, or Larned, 
322-328. Why is this event important in Ameri- 
can history ? 
General References : 

Brief Accounts : Thwaites, Colonies, Ch. ii. 
Fisher, Colonial Era, Ch. iii. 

Longer Accounts : Higginson, Larger History, Chs. ii-v. 
Bryant and Gay, I, Chs. vii-x. 
Bancroft, History, I, Chs. i-v. 

Doyle, English Colonies in America, I (" Virginia "), 
Chs. iv-v, 101-104. 

Fiske, Discovery of America (Spanish). 
Parkman, Pioneers of France in the New World. 
Fiske, Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, Ch. i (Eng- 
lish), 1-55. 

Winsor, America, II, Chs. iv, v, vii; III, Chs. ii, iv: 
IV, Ch. ii. 

Sources: Hart, Contemporaries, I, Chs. iii-v; esp^ 
cially Nos. 19, 21, 22, 30, 31, 33, 36. 
Hart, Source-Book, Nos. 3, 4. 
American History Leaflets, No. 13. 
Old South Leaflets, Nos. 20, 33, 35. • ' 

Map Work: 

a, (For all.) The regions discovered or explored by 

each nation to be pointed out on map. 

b. (Special.) On outline map of world, represent voy- 

ages of Columbus, Cabots, Vasco daGama, Magellan, 
Verrazano, Drake, with dates, and v^ q,^\ss^^ V^-S.* 
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Spanish, yellow ; English, red ; French, blue). At- 
lases : Gardiner, Eng. Hist. Atlas, No. 25, Putzger, 
Droysen, etc. Frye, Geography, Plate X. Bryce, 
Comprehensive Atlas, No. 76. See also text- 
books. 

c. On outline map of United States, show in colors (as 

above) the explorations or settlements of Spanish 
(De Leon, Cortes, Pizarro, De Vaca, Coronado, De 
Soto, and at St. Augustine) ; French (Cartier, 
Huguenot colonies, Acadia) ; English (Raleigh col- 
onies). Atlases as above. 

d. Map of world showing Spanish possessions after seiz- 

ure of Portugal (1580), Coman and Kendall, Eng- 
lish History, 258. 
II. Southern Colonies, 1607-1760. 

4. Virginia, a Typical Southern Colony. 

a. New motives and methods of colonization in 17th cen- 

tury; very brief in Thwaites, Colonies, 65-66, or 
Fisher, Colonial Era, 31-32. Fuller and more sug- 
gestive accounts in McLaughlin, American Nation, 
33^36, or Doyle, English Colonies, I ("Virginia")? 
101-104, 108-109. 

b. Reasons for early failures in Virginia, 1607-16 19. 

Sources : Hart, Contemporaries, I, No. 61 (character 
colonists). Smith's " Rude Answer," quoted in Fiske, 
Old Virginia, I, 125-128 (Smith's works, ed. Arber, 
442-445). Smith's "True Relation," American His- 
tory Leaflets, No. 27 (especially 4-60). 

Brief Account : Fisher, Colonies, 32-42. 

Longer Accounts : Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, 
in Ch. i-iii (especially 27 and following, 59 and follow- 
ing, 74-84 — a charming book). Fiske's interesting Old 
Virginia and Her Neighbors, I, iii-v (especially 120- 
128, 142, 146, 149-160, 166, etc.). Doyle, Colonies, I, 
109-156. 

c. Reasons for greater success, 161 9- 1624, under leader- 

ship of Sandys and Southampton, and party opposed 
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to absolutism. Good account in Eggleston, Begin- 
ners of a Nation, Ch. ii (especially 53-59, 86-89). 
Fiske, Old Virginia, I, 184-190; II, 243-246. Doyle, 
English Colonies, I ("Virginia"), 156-162, 167. 
Winsor, America, III, 142-145. Gay, Bryant's Popu- 
lar History, I, 305-307. 

Sources : Hart, Contemporaries, Vol. I, No. 65 (As- 
sembly, 1 61 9). MacDonald, Charters, No. 6 (Ordi- 
nance of 1 621) (same in Preston, Documents, 32). 

d. Labor question : early troubles ; indented white ser- 

vants and negro slaves. Eggleston, Beginners, in 
Chs. ii-iii. Fiske, Old Virginia, II, 176-203. 
Sources: Hart, Contemporaries, in Nos. 70, 86, 87 

(especially 239-240, 301, 303-304). Source Book, No. 

35. (For most detailed information, consult Bruce, 

Economic History of Virginia in 17th Century, in Chs. 

iv and ix, or use index.) 

e. Development of representative government and spirit 

of independence, after annulling of charter, 1624. 

1. Self-government during Puritan supremacy in 

England. 
Sources: Hart, Contemporaries, No. 69 (articles 
agreed on). Read also Doyle, English Colonies, I 
("Virginia"), 223. 

2. Bacon's Rebellion, causes, changes proposed, re- 

sults. Fiske, Old Virginia, II, 95-107 (shows 
significance). Full account in Doyle, Colonies, 
I ("Virginia"), ix (especially 247-253). 
Sources : Hart, Contemporaries, I, No. 71 (hostile to 
Bacon). 

3. Quarrels between assemblies and governors ; the 

subjects, the significance. Thwaites, Colonies, 
75, 271-273. Lodge, Colonies, in Ch. i {e.g. 15, 
19-20, 25-30, etc.). 
/. Pictures of Virginia : 

a. In 1624 ; Fiske, Old Virginia, I, Ch. vii, 
especially 223-231, 246-250. 
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b. In 1649; Fiske, Old Virginia, II, 1-5 ; compare 

Hart, Source Book, No. 34. 

c. In 167 1 ; Governor Berkeley's official report in 

Hart, Contemporaries, I, No. 71. 
g. For all pupils. Government of Virginia, a typical royal 
colony. Fiske, Civil Government, 57-67, 145, 146, 
155 (or equivalent). Fiske, Old Virginia, II, 36-44 
(a reprint, with a few verbal changes, of his Civil 
Government, 60-67). Fuller details can be found in 
Fiske, Old Virginia, I, 185-188, 226-228, 243-250 
(Assembly); 237-243 (relation to crown). Lodge, 
Colonies, 44-50, 58, 59. 
Map Work: 

a. Physical features. 

b. Counties, with dates, illustrating westward movement. 

(Fiske, Virginia, II, frontispiece.) 
Additional Topics : 

A. John Smith as adventurer, governor, and histo- 
rian. Read his *'True Relation," American History 
Leaflets, No. 27. On his credibility, Winsor, America, 
III, 161, and note 4; or Charles Dean, Introduction to 
ed. " True Relation " ; or Eggleston, Beginners, 61-63 ; 
unfavorable. Fiske, Old Virginia, I, 102-112; or in 
Atlantic Monthly, 1891 ; favorable. 

B. Education, including William and Mary College, 
Governor Berkeley's ideas. Hart, Contemporaries, I, 241. 
Fiske, Old Virginia, I, 231-236 ; II, 1 16-130 (Rules, etc., 
124-127). 

C Political and economic effects of cultivation of 
tobacco. Fiske, Old Virginia, I, 176, 231, 242, 243 ; II, 
III, 174, 176, 210; or consult index to Doyle, Virginia 
(especially see 192, 193), or to Bruce, Economic History 
of Virginia in 17th Century. 

D. "The Coming of the Cavaliers." Fiske, Old 
Virginia, II, x, especially 6-29. 

E. "Westward Growth of Old Virginia," and settle- 
ment of the Shenandoah Valley. Fiske, Old Virginia, 
II, 383-400, and consult map opposite title page. 
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F. Virginia life in i8th Century. Lodge, Colonies, 
Ch. ii ; or Fiske, Old Virginia, II, xiv. 
Maryland. 

a. (For all.) Government of Maryland, a typical proprie- 

tary colony. Fiske, Civil Government, 150, 151 ; or 
equivalent, e.g. Winsor, America, III, 520-522 ; or 
Fiske, Old Virginia, I, 269, 270 ; or Lodge, Colonies, 
113,114. 

The following may be used for additional informa- 
tion or special reports as desired : 

Sources: MacDonald, Charters, No. 13 (Balti- 
more's charter). Accounts of how the provisions of 
charter were carried out, in Fiske, Old Virginia, I, 
281-285, or in Lodge, Colonies, 114-116. 

b. Development of representative government in Maryland. 

Brief Accounts : Fiske, Old Virginia, I, 283-285 ; 
alternate references, Thwaites, Colonies, 83, 84, or 
Fisher, Colonies, 67-68. 

Longer Account : Doyle, "Virginia," 285, 286-291. 
(Compare with establishment of representation in 
Virginia.) 

c. Religious toleration in Maryland. 

a. Provision of charter and desire of Lord Baltimore. 

Read Fisher, Colonies, 64-65 ; or Fiske, Old 
Virginia, I, 270-272 (or more full and interest- 
ing account in Eggleston, Beginners, 234-241), 
and 247-248 in Hart, Contemporaries, Vol. I. 

b. The Toleration Act of 1649. Read the act in 

Hart, Contemporaries, I, No. 84, and notice in 
what ways it did not give complete toleration. 
(See comments in Doyle, " Virginia," 305 ; or 
Eggleston, Beginners, 256-257). Fiske, Old 
Virginia, I, 309-311, quotes pertinent sections 
and comments on them. . 

c. What is said about religion and religious freedom 

in the Constitution of the United States, and in 
the constitution of your own state? Compare 
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with the provisions of the " Toleration Act " of 
1649. (Constitution of the United States is in 
many text-books on History or Civil Govern- 
ment ; in American History Leaflets, No. 8 ; 
Old South Leaflets, No. i ; MacDonald Docu- 
ments, No. 5, etc.) 
d. " Some characteristics of Maryland." 

Very brief in Fisher, Colonial Era, 74-75 ; better in 
Fiske, Old Virginia, II, 267-269. Comparison with 
Virginia, Lodge, Colonies, Ch. iv, especially 112, 115, 
117, 125, 131. 

Source: Hart, Contemporaries, I, No. 76, "A 
Character of the Province of Maryland, 1666," enter- 
taining, though overdrawn. 
Carolinas and Georgia, the Southern Frontier 
Colonies. 

a. Independent spirit in the Carolinas. Fiske, Old Vir- 

ginia, II, 283, 286-287, 292, 294, 297, 307-308; or 
the less complete account in Fisher, Colonial Era, 
79, 81, 294, 295, 298-299; or Lodge, Colonies, Chs. 
V, vii. , 

b. The frontier life of North Carolina. Fiske, Old Vir- 

ginia, etc., II, 270-271, 309-322, 332-333 ; or in Lodge, 
Colonies, Ch. vi. How did North Carolina differ from 
Virginia in its life and the character of its settlers? 

c. Life in South Carolina. Fiske, Old Virginia, II, 308- 

309, 322-333 ; or in Lodge, Colonies, Ch. viii. How 
did South Carolina differ from Virginia in its life and 
the character of its settlers ? how from North Carolina 
in these respects ? 

d. Georgia : its twofold object ; its services ; its character- 

istics. Fiske, Old Virginia, II, 333-336; or Lodge, 
Colonies, in Chs. ix and x, especially pp. 189, 191- 
194, 203-204. 
Additional Topics : 

A. Puritans in the Southern Colonies. Fiske, Old 
Virginia, etc., II, 336-337; in Virginia, I, 301-302; II, 
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17 ; in Maryland, 1, 31 1-3 1 8 ; II, 150 ; in South Carolina, 
II, 322-323. 
General References : 

Brief Accounts : Thwaites, Colonies, 89-95 ; or Fisher, 
Colonial Era, Chs. vi, xix, xx. 

Longer Accounts : Fiske, Old Virginia and her Neigh- 
bors, Ch. XV. Lodge, Colonies, Chs. v, vi, vii, viii, ix. 
Bryant and Gay, II, xii, xv; III, iv, vi. 
ni. New England (1620-1760). 

7. Beginnings of Colonization of New England. Char- 
acter AND Aims of Puritans, Pilgrims, and Plym- 
outh Colony. 

a. Origin and aims of English Puritans (before 1608) ; 
special ideas of the Separatists. Treatment of the 
Puritans by Elizabeth and James I. How the Sepa- 
ratists around Scrooby became Pilgrims. Why the 
Pilgrims left Holland (selections from Bradford's His- 
tory in American History Leaflets, No. 29, or Hart, 
Contemporaries, I, No. 97). Mayflower Compact. 
Landing and settling at Plymouth. Early govern- 
ment and life. 
References : 

Brief Accounts: Fisher, Colonial Era, 85-99 (clear 
and useful). Thwaites, Colonies, 1 13-124. 

Longer Accounts : Fiske, Beginnings of New England, 
Ch. ii, gives an interesting discussion of the rise of Puri- 
tanism and the significance of the Pilgrim settlement. 
Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, 98, and following. 
Doyle, Puritan Colonies, I, ii (especially 13-15 and 
27-74) gives a very careful account. William Bradford, 
for twenty-nine years a governor of the colony, gives a 
charming picture of Pilgrim character and acts in his 
History of "Plimouth Plantation." Interesting extracts 
are given in Hart, Contemporaries, I, Nos. 49 and 97- 
100, and also in American History Leaflets, No. 29. 
(An edition of Bradford's History, with facsimiles of 
several pages of his manuscript, a picture of the book, 
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and the story of the return of the manuscript from Eng- 
land to Massachusetts in 1897, was published, and is 
sold by the State of Massachusetts at $i.oo> 

[Note. — Alternate references (or additional information if desired) in 
Winsor, America, III, Ch. viii (illustrated). Bryant and Gay, I, Chs. xiv, 
XV. Bancroft, I, 182-214. Bancroft, Part I, Ch. xii. Still further refer- 
ences to special works and "Sources" in Channing and Hart, Guide, 
sections 1 11- 112.] 

8. Early Massachusetts. 

A typical New England colony, 1 624-1 650. Objects 
(religious, political, economic). Character of government 
and life. 

a. Causes and character of the Puritan exodus to Massa- 
chusetts in 1630. Fisher, Colonial Era, 100-102, 
108-110. Fiske, Beginnings of New England, 97- 
loi, 140-148. Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, 
191-205. Winthrop's "Conclusions for the Planta- 
tion in New England " (Old South Leaflets, No. 50). 
(Read at least one.) 

d. Founding of Massachusetts; charter, how obtained, 

provisions; Cambridge agreement, transfer; settle- 
ment of Boston and adjoining towns. Charter in Old 
South Leaflets, No. 7, or MacDonald^s Charters, No. 
8. Excellent account in either Fiske, New England, 
93-97, 101-104; or Fisher, Colonial Era, 102-103, 
108-112; or Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, 
205-212. 

c. Rise of representative government in Massachusetts, 
1 63 1- 1 650. (Read Hart, Contemporaries, I, No. 107 
(extract from Winthrop). See also Fiske, New 
England, 105-108. Longer in Doyle, Puritan Col- 
onies, I, 103-111, 253-256. 

ii. The threefold danger, 1634- 1636. Fiske, New England, 
111-123 (interesting and suggestive). 

e. Local government in Massachusetts, its origin and 

form, town-meeting, and selectmen. Fiske, Civil 
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Government, Ch. ii. Doyle, Puritan Colonies, II, 7- 
17, 25. Channing, Town and County Government, 
in Johns Hopkins University Studies, II, No. 10. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, Second Series, VII 
("Genesis of Mass. Towns")- Records of Boston 
Town Meeting, 1729, Hart, Source Book, No. 52. 
Of Providence, 1 720-1 721, Hart, Contemporaries, II, 
No. 78. (Get and use, if possible, early records of 
your own town.) 
f. Education, morals, and religion in Massachusetts in 
1 7th century. (May be subdivided into three topics.) 
Doyle, Puritan Colonies, II, 66-97. Thwaites, Col- 
onies, in Ch. viii. A quaint picture of the founding 
and early regulations of Harvard College is in Hart, 
Contemporaries, I, No. 137. Church services, in 
Hart, Source Book, No. 29. 
9. New England, i 636-1 760. 

Typical development of American institutions. 

Expansion (by Expulsion and Emigration). Written Con- 
stitutions. 

a. Founding of Providence and Rhode Island, 1636-1640. 

Fiske, New England, 114-120 (or Fisher, 114-116, 
123-124). Longer, Doyle, Puritan Colonies, I, 113- 
140, 179-190. Roger Williams's account in Hart, 
Contemporaries, I, 115. 

b. Founding of Connecticut. Fiske, New England, 122- 

128. Fisher, Colonial Era, 126-131. Thwaites, Col- 
onies, 140-144. Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation, 
315-326. Describe the provisions of the first popu- 
lar written constitution, "The Fundamental Orders 
of Connecticut," 1638- 1639, ^^^m the text in Hart, 
Contemporaries, I, No. 120, or in MacDonald, Char- 
ters, No. 14, or Old South Leaflets, No. 8. 

c. Founding of New Haven : aims of founders, difference 

between their government and that of Connecticut, 
the blue laws. Fiske, New England, 134-137; or 
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Fisher, Colonial Era, 129-130 ; or Thwaites, Colonies, 
144-146. Longer: Doyle, Puritan Colonies, I, 190- 
200. "True Blue Laws "of 1675 ^^ Hart, Contem- 
poraries, I, No. 144. The Fundamental Articles of 
New Haven may be found in MacDonald, Charters, 
No. 16. 
ii. The Northern settlements, later. New Hampshire and 
Maine : Reasons for settlements, character, relations 
to Massachusetts. Thwaites, Colonies, 150-153, 173- 
174. Longer: Doyle, Puritan Colonies, 1,201-219. 
Hart, Contemporaries, I, Nos. 124, 125, are interest- 
ing but somewhat prejudiced accounts of English 
commissioners and travellers. Extract from Win- 
throp, in Hart, Source Book, No. 21. 

Federation. 

e. The New England Confederation, 1643 • articles, admin- 
istration, services. Read and describe the Articles 
in American History Leaflets, No. 7, or MacDonald, 
Charters, No. 19; also the "Proceedings of the First 
American Federation," in Hart, Contemporaries, I, 
No. 129. A brief suggestive treatment in Fiske, 
New England, 155-162; or read Thwaites, Colonies, 
154-164. Longer: Bancroft, 1,289-310. Frothing- 
ham. Rise of Republic, Ch. ii. Doyle, Puritan Colo- 
nies, I, 220-319. 

Relation with Subject Races, and with Quakers and 
Witches. 

/. New England treatment of the Indian in 17th century: 
land, trade, missionary work, Pequot war. Fiske, 
New England, 199-210 (very briefly in Thwaites, 
Colonies, 136-137, 170-172). Bancroft, I, 382-386. 

^. The effect of the Indian as neighbor and enemy on the 
colonist. Fiske, New England, 226-229, 236-241 
(Philip's war). An excellent brief but comprehen- 
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sive account in Doyle, "Virginia," iii, 10-17. Hig- 
ginson, Larger History, 169-178. (Note power and 
limitation of Indian as fighting man.) 

h. Treatment of Quakers by Massachusetts. Fiske, New 
England, 179-191. Bancroft, I, 312-315. Longer: 
Doyle, Puritan Colonies, II, 98-114. Hallowell, 
Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts. 

/'. Witchcraft delusion. Thwaites, Colonies, 190-192; or 
Fisher, Colonial Era, 220-222. Doyle, Puritan Col- 
onies, II, 298-311. 

Self-Government and Independent Spirit. 

/ Overthrow of the Massachusetts charter. Fiske, New 
England, 253-267. Longer : Doyle, Puritan Colonies, 
I, 190-225. 

k. The tyranny of Andros and the Revolution of 1689. 
Fiske, New England, 267-278. Longer : Doyle, Puri- 
tan Colonies, II, 230-272. 

/. Independent attitude of Massachusetts toward English 
government, 1630-1760. Find examples in the text- 
book and in books referred to above (or other stan- 
dard works, see below), e.g. in Winthrop's attitude ; 
in actions in 1634, 1636, 1643, 1661, 1664, 1689. 

m. Provincial New England,* 1692-1760: contests with 
royal governors ; paper money ; commerce ; Harvard 
and Yale; the "Great Awakening"; literature. 
Fisher, Colonial Era, Ch. xiii, xxi ; or Winsor, in 
America, V, Ch. ii (very valuable) ; or in other stan- 
dard histories (see below) ; or pick out significant 
facts in Lodge, Colonies, 360-368, 392-395, 400-405, 
471. ("Great Awakening," Hart, Source Book, No. 
42.) 

Self-Government — Democratic Spirit — Public Schools. 
n. Colonial governments of New England. (For all.) 
Fiske, Civil Government, 146-149, 154-156 (or equiva- 
lent). Lodge, Colonies, 412-418. 



